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We've Got a Clear-cut Job To Do! 


IX ITS ISSUE OF DECEMBER 7TH, The 
San Francisco News carried the follow- 
ing editorial: 

Speaking of the government press 
agent’s part, the Republican econo- 
mizer Representative Taber has de- 
clared an encounter he shall long re- 
member was with a young ex-newspa- 
perman in an army lieutenant’s uni- 
form in Germany while the war was 
still raging. 

“What’s vour job?” he was asked. 

“T am public relations officer for my 
regiment,” he said. 

“And what are vour duties over 
here?” 

“T work at getting my Colonel 
elected Governor back home.” 

The first reaction of the competent 
public relations man and woman to this 
editorial is one of resentment. “When will 
the agencies of communication ever learn 
the difference between real and spurious 
public relations?” they ask. Time was 
when activities such as those attributed 
to the government press agent passed 
current for public relations work. But no 
more is this true. Today the respectable, 
honest and conscientious worker in pub- 
lic relations views such misdirected and 
mislabelled efforts with as much disap- 
proval as the editor, columnist, radio 
commentator, educator and business ex- 
ecutive. 


Leaders in public relations are growing 


restive under the many sharp attacks di- 
rected at them and their calling these 
days. In news releases, on editorial pages, 
over the air and from platforms the na- 
tion over come frequent criticisms of pub- 
lic relations, sly digs and insinuations 
against the character and purposes of 
people who practice in the field. In fact, 
it appears that members of communica- 
tions agencies in particular, although 
they benefit substantially from public re- 
lations, are overlooking few opportuni- 
ties to smear public relations and _ its 
members. 

We who work in the field naturally cry 
out against such practices. As in the case 
of the above editorial, we feel that our 
calling is maligned. We think that those 
who attack us should investigate care- 
fully what is actually transpiring within 
our ranks before making us the butts of 
their unfriendly and critical remarks. 

But even as we raise our voices in pro- 
test are we not admitting, in part at least, 
that the shafts directed at us have struck 
home? Are we not so sensitive because we 
realize the weaknesses that such attacks 
reveal? We can rightfully feel indignant 
when only half-truths, unusual and spe- 
cial incidents, the derelictions of weak- 
lings and incompetents are plaved up. 
Yet, at the same time we must be mindful 
that our calling as at present practiced is 
far from perfect; that we have within our 
ranks far too many persons who are not 
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qualified practitioners; that we do not 
have commonly accepted rules control- 
ling ethical behavior and requiring mini- 
mum standards of performance. We are 
vulnerable, say what we will. 


Education Needed 


Again and again we need to remind 
ourselves, until something is done about 
it, that as a rising profession we face sev- 
eral pressing needs. One of these—and it 
cannot be emphasized too often—is edu- 
cation. 

First, we need to educate those within 
our own ranks. There is no place in a true 
profession for toleration of incapacity, 
poor training, or chicanery. We will not 
have a genuine profession of public rela- 
tions until we put our own house in order. 
We've got to decide what public relations 
is, how it can be practiced effectively, and 
the kind and quality of members who are 
to be recognized as rightfully belonging 
in it. If selfishness, indifference, ignor- 
ance or any other such limiting factor 
keeps us from meeting this responsibility, 
growing public demand in time will force 
us to take action. We’ve got a clear-cut 
job to do and we had just as well get at it. 

Second, we need to educate (inform) 
those we serve. Our economic welfare de- 
pends on our building in the users of 
public relations services a deep respect 
and appreciation of the valuable labors 
we perform. To do this we will have to 
deliver services of a high order, be truly 
valuable; and be alert to attack shoddi- 
ness, shallowness and insincerity when- 
ever and wherever we find them in our 
midst. 

Third, we must educate the forces that 
report on our activities, especially the 
communications agencies. We have the 
task of providing these forces with the 
truth about our calling, and of winning 
and holding their esteem and good will. 
This means that we’ve got to deserve the 


respect and confidence of thinking peo- 
ple. We've got to perform services which 
have our own deep respect before we can 
elicit a similar response in others. 

Fourth, we must educate the general 
public to the point that they will know us 
for what we are, understand and appre- 
ciate the part our calling plays in the 
social structure, and be interested in 
helping us set up the educational ma- 
chinery to train the public relations prac- 
titioners of the future. We will fail on 
numbers one, two and three above if we 
do not have coming into our ranks in the 
vears ahead a steady stream of capable, 
highly trained, professional men and 
women. If we cannot capture the interest 
of some of the best voung minds and have 
their interests directed into our calling, 
we have little to look forward to as a 
growing profession. 


How We Can Build Respect 


Thus in our resentment at attacks on 
public relations and slurs at the work we 
do we are justified in feeling and express- 
ing indignation IF—and only IF—we do 
so with the honest admission that we lack 
much yet in professional attitude and 
practical performance. Dignity, based 
upon humility, should be our guide. We 
can build respect for our profession only 
if we have respect for ourselves; and we 
can have respect for public relations only 
if each of us does his level best all the 
time to carry on in such manner that we 
and our work contribute to the stature 
and dignity of our calling. 

Our task is both individual and collec- 
tive: we must conduct our personal af- 
fairs on a high plain, and we must join 
others of high purpose and acceptable 
performance in raising standards, educat- 
ing the publics that affect us, and build- 
ing approval and acceptance in those we 
serve. 

Rex F. HaRLow 
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Who Are Our Publics? 


By VERNE BURNETT 


Public Relations Counselor, New York City 


[I PUBLIC RELATIONS WORK it is desir- 
able to define the meaning of public 
before planning your relations. Your 
public may include the more than 140 
million persons in the United States or 
perhaps only one or a few small groups. 
Members of each group are constantly 
changing and the groups themselves are 
shifting. But at any given time your pub- 
lics can and should be rather clearly 
defined. 

Such definition of the publics to be 
reached, a thorough understanding of 
those publics, and the development of 
sound fundamental policy are occasion- 
ally passed over lightly in the haste of 
some practitioners to make a showing in 
the publicity aspects of public relations 
work. 

Sometimes the re-groupings of a public 
take shape slowly. Sometimes they shift 
almost overnight. It is essential to the 
success of a public relations program to 
understand the degree and nature of such 
changes. The alteration in habits, opin- 
ions, and behavior which accompanies 
shifts in groupings makes considerable 
difference in the tools and methods which 
can be used to reach these publics. 

Look at the marked changes within 
one year. 

Through the war period, until the 
summer of 1945, war workers constituted 
a new and distinct formation within the 
general body of the public. Of an esti- 
mated 55 million American workers in 
wartime, 25 millions were in war produc- 
tion, 30 millions in civilian production. 

These war workers could be appealed 
to on one common ground: their work 
was directly in behalf of the war effort, 
no matter how much that work varied 
and no matter to what other groups— 
unions, city dwellers, parents, house- 
wives, and so on—they also belonged. 


Bond drives, anti-inflation campaigns, 
“Don't talk to the enemy” reminders 
all aimed special appeals at this vast 
cross-section of Americans—with re- 
sounding success. 

Then what happened? After V-J Day. 
that grouping naturally disappeared. 
The 25 million war workers became 
largely dominated by other group inter- 
ests. But what did they carry over from 
their wartime experience? In what ways 
did they react as a result of the ending of 
their former group interest? The answers 
are important for the public relations 
worker to know. 

Or take the millions of servicemen and 
women who comprised another obvious 
and distinct wartime group. Now a vast 
proportion of these consists of students, 
factory or white collar workers. owners 
of small businesses, taxi drivers, nurses, 
farm workers, members of veterans asso- 
ciations, and so on. 

In what ways are students, small busi- 
nessmen, secretaries, and farmers think- 
ing, feeling, and acting differently from 
what they would have done if they had 
never belonged to the armed forces or 
been engaged in war production? 

Take, as one small example, the new 
reading habits which developed among 
servicemen and women during the war. 
Their reading was by no means concen- 
trated on comics, as some people seem to 
think. Traveling on trains, transports, 
and planes, with time on their hands in 
rest camps, on furloughs, off duty, in 
transportation terminals, they read many 
books and magazines. The result: they 
chalked up an all-time high readership. 
It looks as if these wartime habits may 
result in a changed American reading 
public—something book and magazine 
publishers are certainly interested in. 

In contrast to such rapid shifts. many 
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of the broad publics we take for granted 
now as part of the American scene, are 
actually the result of long, gradual tran- 
sitions. 

It has taken many decades for Ameri- 
cans to reach their present degree of ur- 
ban living, with more than one-half of 
our population now concentrated in 
cities; for stockholders and investors to 
reach their present large numbers; for 
organized labor to mould working men 
and women into new groups; for automo- 
bile owners, apartment house dwellers, 
and nationally organized clubs to develop 
thinking, buying, and living habits which 
have affected large sectors of the popula- 
tion; and for women to emerge as a po- 
litical factor, as a major influence in con- 
sumer buying, as owners of investments, 
and as members of industrial, white 
collar, and professional groups. 

How do you go about understanding 
these publics with whom you, as a public 
relations worker, must deal? 

A good motto is: Begin with under- 
standing yourself. 

All these publics are made up of hu- 
man beings, of which you are a perfectly 
good example. The fundamental springs 
of behavior are quite similar in most hu- 
man beings. It is the outer expression in 
habits, opinions, and actions, which 
differs. 


The Basis 


The other human beings with whom 
you deal need, as you do, to feel impor- 
tant in some way. Like you, they want 
attention, to be strong, to excel in some- 
thing. They fear the unknown and are 
hesitant about accepting the unfamiliar. 
They want possessions and they crave 
security. They want to be part of a team 
or group. They are swayed by the basic 
emotions of love, fear, anger, and they 
are curious, superstitious, generous, self- 
ish, vain, brave, bored, self-denying, 
shocked, and amused, by turns. Conflict 
interests them; so does the element of 
surprise. 


If you understand these elements in 
yourself and the reasons for them, you 
have gone a long wavy toward understand- 
ing other people. That is basic in public 
relations. 


Objectivity 


Your next task is to try to shake off 
your own emotions and prejudices and 
self-interest as much as possible while 
vou are dealing with others. The more 
impersonal you are able to be, the more 
impartially you can view the habits and 
opinions of others and find ways of deal- 
ing with them. 

Given a fair degree of understanding 
of yourself and other people, and with 
your message clearly in mind—what you 
want to say, vour public relations prob- 
lem, the good will you want to create, 
the ideas you want to establish—vou then 
chart the public you want to reach. 

That's easy to say. But where do you 
go next? There is a bewildering number 
of ways of classifying these publics. 

In the United States, slightly more 
than half the population is female. Nearly 
one-fourth consists of babies or school 
children. One-half of the total is between 
the ages of 14 and 44. More than four out 
of every ten people are gainfully em- 
ployed at this writing. In periods of ac- 
tive business, more than 40 million men 
and women work as salesmen, or in fac- 
tories, offices, shops, and mines; or for 
transportation, utilities, or communica- 
tions. Nine millions are farmers. Several 
millions are government workers—fed- 
eral, state, and local. And some 20 mil- 
lions are doing house work at home. 
Nearly half of the adults have had no 
formal education beyond the eighth 
grade. There are foreign-born whites; 
Negroes; groups based on geographical 
location; urban and rural dwellers, and 
groups formed by jobs, by professional or 
political affiliations, and by income levels. 
There are the special groups of leaders in 
each field, who influence large numbers 
of others. But there are continuous varia- 
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tions and shifts, and completely new 
groups appear from time to time. How 
will you go about choosing the particular 
publics for the job you have in mind? 
Why not start in the simplest way? 
Whether you are handling the public 
relations of an association, a business, or 
some other activity, take first the small 
group of people most closely allied with 
the job to be done, and then broaden out 
the circle from there. 
Let’s say you have a public relations 
assignment for a fair-sized corporation. 
In such an assignment there is always 
a small group of people within the man- 
agement itself who are the sparkplugs of 
any public relations effort. Why not start, 
then, with management itself? 


The First Circle 


In every management there is always 
a small key group of people upon whom 
may depend the success or failure of a 
public relations program. You need their 
cooperation and understanding. They are 
in a very real sense your first public. 

You need to keep them informed of 
what you are doing, of the purpose be- 
hind your efforts, and of the results. Your 
first help comes from them. They form 
the central group which will put into 
action the public relations policies of the 
company, and the program you map out 
with them. Make sure they understand 
what you are aiming at, agree with it, 
and support it. It’s often been said that 
public relations works from the inside 
out. Get the inner picture right first— 
then you can go about helping to create 
an understanding between it and the 
public affected by it. 

Occasionally an able public relations 
worker will be stymied because only one 
or a very few members of his managerial 
associates are familiar with his work and 
achievements. The public relations worker 
must constantly take time out to keep 
his close associates well informed about 
his work and its specific and general 
values to the enterprise. He can do much 
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through personal interviews, circulating 
reports, and presentations at manage- 
ment meetings. 


Next, Employees 


The group affected first by manage- 
ment and its policies is usually the em- 
ployees. A major problem of public rela- 
tions in this country is management- 
labor relations. This will continue to be 
true for many years. 

All too often there is a deep chasm be- 
tween management and the rank and file 
workers. Studies show that the two 
groups think differently and react differ- 
ently to many situations. Frequently the 
result is that neither understands what 
the other is feeling or thinking, or why it 
feels or acts as it does. Management at 
times attempts to put into effect policies 
sincerely conceived and logical enough 
from its own point of view. But perhaps 
the policies do not work or they stir up 
trouble, because in framing or imple- 
menting those policies the management 
did not understand other people’s points 
of view. Conversely. when workers do not 
understand the problems of management 
or the economic factors involved, that 
ignorance is a signpost on the road to 
labor trouble. 

Aside from the power of employees to 
affect production or to make or break 
activities of management, what your em- 
ployees think and say about you spreads 
out through your communities, to some 
of your customers, and sometimes, to the 
nation at large. The public may judge a 
management to some extent on the basis 
of what its workers feel and think and 
what they reflect to the outside world. 
Employee understanding and support of 
management are “musts.” 

Through employee opinion studies any 
management can find out what its em- 
ployees think and feel. It is simply amaz- 
ing that so few managements utilize this 
simple, inexpensive technique. With a 
true picture of employee thought and 
feeling and of the nature of employees’ 
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information, misinformation, and lack of 
information, any intelligent management 
can go forward with a sounder industrial 
relations program. 

On the other hand sound labor union 
leadership should, without bias, inform 
its followers of ways in which labor can 
cooperate more fully for the success of 
the whole enterprise—aiding labor as 
well as management, investors, consum- 
ers, and the public generally. 





Broadening the Circle—Communities 


The success of more than one company 
has been based upon the wisdom of its 
efforts to maintain good public relations 
at the grassroots level, in the communi- 
ties where its plants are located, in the 
families of the workers and their friends 
and neighbors. 

The good will of a community affects 
a company in many ways. It touches on 
the problem of labor supply, emplovee 
morale, tax assessments, local legislation, 
local services. All these may be influenced 
by the community feeling toward the 
company. 

In the case of labor trouble or strikes, 
community opinion sometimes has a 
strong bearing upon the outcome. Usual- 
ly, in a strike, community attitude is fluid 
for a while through the early stages; then 
opinion jells and tends to remain fixed 
for a long period. Whether public opinion 
resolves itself in favor of the company 
depends upon the company’s earlier rec- 
ord of good public relations with its 
neighbors, as well as upon its conduct 
during and after a critical period. 

The best way to start a community re- 
lations program is to makea careful study 
of public opinion in the localities in- 
volved. For instance, in one city many 
citizens had the idea that the inside of 
its leading factory was needlessly dirty. 
In reality, the factory’s housekeeping 
was excellent. An Open House day, at- 
tended by thousands of citizens, scotched 
an unfounded rumor and built good will 
in various ways. 


Investors 


It has been estimated that the number 
of men, women, and children in the 
United States today who own stock in 
some business enterprise is as high as 20 
million. These investors are becoming a 
more important special public all the 
time. Even though most of them are not 
wealthy, they are a better than average 
market for many products and services. 
Incidentally, each vear a larger percen- 
tage of stockholders is made up of women 
—and women are the purchasing agents 
for most families. 

It pays to know what your investors 
think, and to be sure they understand 
clearly the story you have to tell about 
the business in which they have an 
interest. 

The stockholders own the company 
and they can do a great deal towards 
contributing to its success. It is your job 
to acquaint them with pertinent facts, so 
that they understand the company and 
its policies. Attitudes of stockholders in 
recent years have changed considerably. 
They are interested in sales, earnings, 
and dividends. They are interested also 
in sound labor relations and management 
policies; a high standard of integrity; 
good relations with consumers, the trade, 
government, and the general public. If 
you do a good job of keeping stockholders 
informed of the company’s aims, meth- 
ods, and achievements, they are likely to 
become, in a very real sense, public rela- 
tions emissaries for the company. 

The conviction is widespread _ that 
management must operate for the benefit 
of the people who back it with their funds 
—with a fair balance of benefits for em- 
ployees and customers. 

It could be disastrous for management 
to yield to every desire of its stockholders 
—or employees or customers for that 

matter. But if the investors understand | 
their company’s major problems, they | 
will support sound management policies. 
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Consumers 


The largest public, by actual numbers, 
with whom you probably will have to deal 
is consumers. Consumer relations were 
not emphasized during the war but they 
are of increasing importance now and will 
be for a long time to come. 

There are numerous ways to subdivide 
this great public into special groupings, 
depending on the nature of the assign- 
ment on which you are working. No gen- 
eralized blue print can be drawn up which 
will be of much value to you; you will 
have to estimate and classify the con- 
sumer publics in terms of the nature of 
the business for which you want to main- 
tain and develop public good will. 

It is worth while, however, to take a 
quick glance at some of the outstanding 
factors which appear in almost any gen- 
eral consumer picture: 


Women 


That women do more than two-thirds 
of the consumer buying in this country is 
such a familiar statement the only sur- 
prise comes when it is challenged. A re- 
cent public opinion study has done just 
that, and introduces some evidence to 
show that men have a larger role in con- 
sumer buying than they have been cred- 
ited with in the past few vears. 

Nevertheless, whatever the actual per- 
centage, the fact is that women exercise 
an enormous influence upon buying. Cer- 
tainly it is a far greater influence than 
they had at the beginning of the century. 

Various groups exist through which 
women may be reached and interested. 
There are national women’s club organi- 
zations. Professional and business women 
have their own associations. Housewives 
habitually read certain magazines and 
newspapers which are a direct avenue of 
their attention. 

The women of this country represent 
an enormous force in the crystallizing of 
public opinion for or against any project. 
You need them on your side. And though 
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much is considered to be known about 
“the woman’s angle,” there is still plenty 
to be learned in presenting facts effec- 
tively to a woman’s audience. 


Youth 


It is being recognized increasingly that 
what the children of the family talk about 
and ask for has a very great effect on the 
attitudes and practices of parents. Inter- 
esting youth, up through the ’teen ages, 
in your cause or product, is of two-fold 
benefit: 1) direct influence on current 
family buying; 2) when you make a 
friend of youth, vou are likely to have 
made a life-long advocate and supporter. 
Since these youngsters are prospective 
buyers themselves, their interest spells a 
continuing audience and market for you. 

Evidence that advertisers are becom- 
ing aware of the importance of youth asa 
special public is found in the increasing 
number and advertising volume of maga- 
zines directed toward ’teen agers. Special 
youth appeal radio programs, sometimes 
built around serious discussion themes, 
are a significant development in radio. 

To see what the youngsters can accom- 
plish when their support is enlisted, you 
have only to look at the success of the 
paper salvage campaign and the magnifi- 
cent work of the Boy Scouts in connec- 
tion with it. 


Farm Policies 


In spite of the general trend toward 
urban life and habits, there are more 
than nine million farmers in the United 
States. The farm families are reached 
through many specialized magazines and 
radio programs, as well as through gen- 
eral public media. Increased communi- 
cations have brought them into very 
close touch with national problems. The 
development of rural electrification means 
that the farm public is becoming a mar- 
ket for many products hitherto not so 
readily available to them. 








Urban and Small Town Publics 


The population of the United States 
has moved to a great extent into about 
20 huge metropolitan areas, including 
vast belts of suburbs. The attitudes of a 
man who works in a city and lives in a 
suburb require special study in dealing 
with public opinion—his loyalties and 
interests are divided between two com- 
munities. Also the “cliff dweller” crowded 
into a city apartment and owning no 
home of his own undergoes special 
changes in his attitudes which need to be 
recognized in public relations work. 

The far-flung population in small 
cities, towns, and villages has great in- 
fluence on markets as well as in shaping 
state and national political policies. Each 
geographical grouping, once understood, 
offers opportunities for public relations 
work. 





Trade Publics 


Other publics are the business people 
with whom you deal—suppliers, dealers, 
distributors. They can be rooters for 
your side—or they can give their active 
support to someone else. During the war, 
trade relations distintegrated on many 
fronts. Now they are being rebuilt. 

Trade and business publications have 
an importance often overlooked by many 
manufacturers. An advertisement or edi- 
torial item read by a few thousand deal- 
ers can be of great help to a business en- 
terprise. In preparing material for trade 
papers, public relations practitioners 
should use top-notch thought and effort. 





Opinion Leaders 


It was once estimated that there are 
approximately 30,000 people in this 
country who are opinion leaders and who 
influence the opinions and behavior of 
the rest of the population. If these 30,000 
were sold on a product, a cause, or an 
idea, the rest would follow suit, it was 
believed. 

Estimates vary about the size of this 





public, ranging from a few thousand to 
as high as 20 per cent of all adults. Re- 
gardless of the numbers, it is true that 
interesting opinion leaders is one of the 
most important phases of public relations 
work. 

In every large city, in every state, 
there are editors, writers, ministers, law- 
vers, teachers, doctors, business and fi- 
nancial leaders, and heads of associa- 
tions who are articulate and influential 
factors in the community or the nation. 
There are opinion leaders in all groups. 

It is important to acquaint many of 
them with what you are doing, and to 
obtain their interest and their good will. 
They can spread for you the message you 
want to convey, far beyond the limits 
you can reach without them. 

Opinion moulders can be used effec- 
tively among employees, in community 
relations, among investors, dealers, cus- 
tomers, suppliers, political units, and all 
other groups you would influence. It is 
important to develop and keep up to date 
lists of opinion moulders. Important 
changes take place in this field. For ex- 
ample, in investor relations, several hun- 
dred investment counsels have emerged. 
They exert influence today that was 
largely the province of others in the 
1920’s. 


Political Publics 


The legislation developed by federal, 
state, or city governments may have a 
direct bearing upon the success of your 
company and the standing in which it is 
held by the public. But government in the 
last analysis is the expression of the de- 
cision of the people. Politicians have to 
be sensitive to public opinion. Keep them 
informed upon the aims and policies of 
your enterprise. 

Here is one example. A company 
needed to have certain leases approved 
periodically by a city government. The 
approvals were given grudgingly. The 
company made a community study to 


(Please turn to page 35) 
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AU News 7s Publicity 


By E. M. CLAYPOOL 


Assistant in Public Relations, Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago 


oo PRINTED in a newspaper 

is publicity,” stated the executive 
editor of one of the great metropolitan 
newspapers of America recently. He con- 
tinued, “Yes, all news is publicity for 
some person, some thing.” 

To many members of a publicity group 
before whom he was speaking, this was a 
rather startling statement. It was a new 
interpretation of publicity for the young- 
er publicists; it was startling to the eld- 
ers not so much as a definition as that it 
was voiced by one who by tradition is on 
the receiving end, rather than by one who 
authors and distributes. 

Although it is impossible to set a date 
as definite as “today I am a man,” there 
are many evidences that press agentry 
has vear-after-year grown in stature. The 
end of the “please put this in the paper” 
era is gone. The success of publicity at 
present, and in the future, varies in di- 
rect ratio as it fits the vard-stick, “‘is it 
news?” 

“Tf it is not news, throw it in the waste 
basket,” a veteran publicity representa- 
tive for a large corporation was overheard 
to say to a city editor. “Of course I have 
an axe to grind, but if I can’t hang propa- 
ganda on a news hook, I'll not ask you to 
use it. When we send vou anything, we 





E. M. (Bert) CLAYPOOL was born in 
Montesano, Wash.; schooled in Iowa and 
Kansas, and in Connecticut where he 
attended Wesleyan University. During 
his high-school days he ‘deviled’ for the 
Holton, Kansas, Recorder and, in 1910, 
became a cub on the Hannibal (Mo.) 
Courier-Post. 

Reportorial and editorial experience 
on newspapers in Springfield, St. Joseph 
and Kansas City, Mo., preceded nearly 
25 years as organization secretary, pub- 
licity director, advertising counselor, 
sales promoter and merchandiser, and 
the last 12 years as public relations 
officer for Illinois Central. 











think it has news value. If, in your judg- 
ment it is not news, we will smilingly 
defer to you.” 

That same fellow discovered that with 
40,000 employees, scattered over the en- 
tire United States, and in foreign coun- 
tries, it was an impossible task for one 
office to handle all the news that these 
40,000 workers and their families cre- 
ated. Publicity, he decided, is something 
that cannot be ground out like steel rails. 

News releases do have a place and upon 
occasion are extremely important. How- 
ever, there is going to be publicity, good, 
bad and indifferent, whether there are 
news releases or no news releases. News is 
publicity. Publicity, therefore, should be 
news. By assisting 40,000, from presi- 
dent to apprentice, tell about themselves 
and their activities, create events that 
merit attention of the various publicity 
media, and be sincere and honest with the 
representatives of these media, he decid- 
ed that his company would receive an 
abundance of good, and a minimum of 
bad, publicity. 

By various accepted means; such as, 
letters, bulletins, and the like, but more 
by personal contact, he began to spread 
the idea that any person on the railroad 
who knew what he was discussing could 
and should “talk for publication.” Fur- 
thermore, key men were coached to be- 
come acquainted with newspapermen and 
others who represent publicity media. 
This was an innovation, as heretofor the 
“voice of the railroad” was top manage- 
ment. 

Because it is human nature to want to 
appear always in the best light, good pub- 
licity was created and unfavorable was 
squelched. The practice of coloring good 
news, or publicity, more often than not, 
gave rise to the spread of propaganda un- 
der the guise of news releases. The prac- 
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tice was to keep still, refuse to talk, when 
there was bad news, unfavorable pub- 
licity. 

It followed naturally that the em- 
ployees must be aided in recognizing and 
disseminating news. A tabulation was 
made, and lists were circulated through- 
out the organization, suggesting things 
that make news. 

Under the heading of “People Make 
News” were listed such items as wed- 
dings, birthday or service anniversaries; 
visits of ranking officers of the company 
who may be interviewed; promotions, 
transfers, retirements, new jobs created, 
new employees or reemployment, changes 
in employment practices; meetings of 
service clubs, supervisors clubs, sports 
activities, hobby clubs; speeches made by 
our people and to our people. Feature 
subjects include hobbies, career stories, 
remarkable service records, father and 
son teams, and unusual experiences, cur- 
rent or past. 


Community Activities Newsworthy 


In another grouping it was pointed out 
that the activities of the company in a 
community are newsworthy. Currently 
and periodically subjects outlined are: 
notable volumes of freight or passengers 
handled; the first movement of a sea- 
sonal commodity; distinguished persons 
who may be passengers; changes in 
schedules; improvements in transporta- 
tion methods and exceptional services 
rendered in times of disaster, or in emer- 
gencies. Behind-the-scenes stories are an 
ever present source of publicity as are 
human interest pieces on oddities in the 
regular performance of business. 

It was recommended that some of the 
best stories are carried in pictures. An- 
other step in assisting the 40,000 publicists 
was to encourage them to cooperate with 
and assist visitors. Picture-taking was en- 
couraged rather than discouraged, except 
during the war when for military safety 
the practice was discontinued. 

Also, there are occasions when news 





can be created, which results in favorable 
publicity in large volume and wide dis- 
tribution. To illustrate, this publicity 
representative was called in to line up a 
program incident to the inauguration of 
a new streamlined train. There were other 
streamlined trains already in service. 
This would not be the fastest. It would 
serve a limited territory. It would be the 
newest streamlined train for a few short 
weeks only because another was on the 
assembly line nearing completion. 

A series of events was planned, which 
in themselves were newsworthy. Cham- 
bers of Commerce and traffic clubs, in dis- 
tant cities exchanged visits. Their trips 
were made on the new train. Christening 
ceremonies were attended by distin- 
guished personages from all walks of life. 
An orchestra stationed in the baggage car 
broadcast a program over a network from 
a train speeding across the prairies at 
ninety miles an hour. There was plenty of 
publicity. Newsworthy events in which 
the train was playing an essential role did 
a job that no amount of so-called news 
releases, cocktail parties and dinners 
could have done. 

“There is one pet peeve I have about 
most professional publicity men,” our 
friend confessed. “Too many of them still 
write to please the Boss, not to please the 
folks who have the final word on what 
will run in the newspapers, appear in 
magazines, go on the air, or what have 
you. Much antagonism toward publicity 
media by persons who employ publicists 
is due to the fact that they have not been 
sold that the editor has his methods of 
doing business just as each boss has, and 
that it is not a matter of “putting” or 
“getting” it in, but a question of adapt- 
ing what we think is news to conform to 
the editor’s idea of what is news. 

“That, is my theme-song all the way 
up and down the line in the company. 
Today a top-notch publicity representa- 
tive should function as though he were 4 
newspaperman. It is not necessary that | 
(Please turn to page 35) 
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A College Course in Public Relations 


By DR. WILLIAM A. NIELANDER 


Professor of Marketing and Public Relations, University of Texas 


_ INTRODUCTION of public relations 
as a formal course in the curriculum 
of schools and colleges of Business Ad- 
ministration is presently receiving much 
attention. Since the subject is a relatively 
new one many institutions and instruc- 
tors are seeking information as to what 
may constitute a well organized course in 
this field and how the subject may be best 
presented. An attempt is made here to 
present 2 brief outline of what the Uni- 
versity of Texas intends to offer and de- 
velop in its new course in public rela- 
tions. This course will be given for the 
first time in the College of Business Ad- 
ministration in the Spring semester of 
1947. 


Origin of the Course 


The need for a course in public rela- 
tions first came to the attention of the 
author through work done in his course 
in Marketing Research and Analysis. 
The questionnaires filled out by students 
in the marketing research course fre- 
quently contained comments which in- 
dicated in no uncertain terms that manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers in the 
Southwest were not aware of what their 
customers, stockholders, suppliers, em- 
ployees, their fellow tradesmen and others 
thought of them and some of the policies 
they maintained. The mistakes which 
came to light in these surveys were in 
the final analysis borne by the marketing 
executives of the companies whose pub- 
lic relations policies were not liked, to 
put it mildly in many instances, by those 
expressing their opinion in the surveys. 
It is important to note that the comments 
were unsolicited and were not a part of 
the surveys. 

It is difficult to understand why mar- 
keting executives have so long neglected 
the importance to them of the public re- 


lation policies which their organizations 
may be pursuing. This failure has been 
costly since the success of all selling and 
distribution efforts are inextricably tied 
to public relation policies. The best pro- 
motion and marketing plans can come to 
naught when public relations are neg- 
lected. Students seldom failed to appre- 
ciate the importance of the comments 
which the interviewees made. The origi- 
nal idea for the course thus began with 
experiences gained in marketing research. 

It was also observed that business as 
presently constituted in our system of 
free enterprise—the “American Way” or 
whatever other name it may be given— 
was not thoroughly understood by stu- 
dents in the College of Business Adminis- 
tration. Consultations between students 
and faculty as well as questions asked of 
business executives and others visiting 
the campus revealed attitudes that con- 
tained considerable doubt as to whether 
the present economic system acts or can 
act in the general welfare of the citizenry. 
Since charity is generally expected to 
begin at home, it should be one of the 
functions of schools of business to thor- 
oughly develop the advantages, oppor- 
tunities and services which business ren- 
ders in promoting the general welfare of 
the State and Nation. The school must 
also point out the responsibilities that go 
with the privileges conferred upon busi- 
ness. 

The experiences of the author in busi- 
ness, government and the armed forces 
further convinced him that a course in 
public relations should and could be given 
at the college level. 





Objectives of the Course 
The aims of the course might be sum- 
marized as follows: 
1) To show students of business the 
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importance of public relations in the con- 
duct of present day business and the spe- 
cial interest marketing executives should 
have in such policies. 


2) To develop in students of business 
administration an appreciation of what 
the present economic system offers and 
the responsibilities which business must 
meet if the present system is to be main- 
tained and survive. 


3) To understand what constitutes 
good public relations and how to measure 
the attitudes of the “publics” with which 
the average business organization must 
meet and depend upon for its existence. 


4) To teach the techniques which are 
available and in current use which will 
enable a business organization to develop 
sound public relations policies. 


Outline of the Course 


The course has been designed to fit the 
requirements of the standard college se- 
mester. While the semester is generally 
17 weeks long, holidays and other cir- 
cumstances usually reduce the semester 
to 15 weeks of actual class work. 


I. Introduction 
a. Mechanics of the course 
b. Public Relations defined 
c. History and development 


II. Basic Approach 


a. Concepts 
b. Principles 
c. Terminology 


III. Classifications of Business Publics 
a. Primary public relations 

. Employees 

Resources (Suppliers) 

. Customers 

. Stockholders 


econdary public relations 

. The community 

. General public 

. Advertising and other sales pro- 
motion efforts 

4. Trade relations 


Wh 


b. § 


A 


Wh 


c. Tertiary public relations 
1. Governmental 
2. International 
3. Educational, Societal, Religious, 
Political 
4. Special events 


IV. 


VII. 


VIII. 


. Planning a Public Relations 





Instrumentalities of Public 
Relations 


. Personal contact 

. Telephone 
Correspondence 

. House Magazines 
Advertising 
Publicity 

. Public Addresses 

. Propaganda 
Other 


oe mo oo oR 


. Semantics 


a. The science of 
b. Importance of 
c. Application to public relations 


. The Public Relations Director 


a. Qualifications 
b. Functions, duties, and responsibilities 
c. His place in the organization chart 


The Public Relations Department 
a. Composition 

b. Functions and responsibilities 

c. Budget requirements 

d. Inter-departmental relations 


The Public Relations Counselor t 
a. The profession of 

b. Functions and operations 

c. Services offered 

d. Client relations ? 
e. Special functions 


Program 

a. Determination of the problem and 
program 

b. An analysis of the publics 

c. An examination of the opinions of \ 
the publics 

d. Survey of content and techniques to 
be used 

e. Placing the plan and program into 
operation 

f. An evaluation of results 


. The System of Private Enterprise 


a. Fundamental concepts 
b. Rights and responsibilities 
c. Business and professional ethics 


. Applications to Specific Fields 


a. Retailing 

b. Wholesaling 

c. Manufacturing 

d. Service and commercial organiza- 
tions other than a and b 

. Public Utilities 

. Farmer organizations 

. Community activities and develop- 
ment ) 

. Government 
Religious, Educational and Social 

. Political and development of per- 
sonalities 


rp aa ho 


aa 








XII. 


Propaganda 

a. Nature and function 

b. Its place in public relations 
c. Limitations 


Evaluation of Current Public 


Relations Programs 


a. The nature of current problems 

b. The trend of current policies 

c. Current legislation in the light of 
public relations 


XIII. 


. Public Relations as a Career 


. Public Relations in Foreign Fields 


The course will meet three times a 
week. It is of senior and graduate level. 
Prerequisites at first call for six hours of 
advanced work in business administra- 
tion including the basic marketing course 
offered by the College of Business Ad- 
ministration. Later the course may re- 
quire certain courses in statistics and re- 
search. Prerequisites should not limit the 
course to only students of business ad- 
ministration. While the course will em- 
phasize public relations from a marketing 
point of view it will be broad enough to 
prove of interest and value to many stu- 
dents registered outside of the College of 
Business Administration. An examina- 
tion of pre-registrations indicate that 
marketing and management majors will 
compose the bulk of the class with a 
sprinkling of students from engineering, 
pharmacy, journalism and a few from 
the Liberal Arts College. 


Developing the Program 


Current and much ancient literature 
was first consulted to determine what was 
available as well as what constituted 
present practices. It was astonishing to 
find the vast amount of material avail- 
able on the subject although much of the 
material is not labeled or found under the 
title of public relations. Material in quan- 
tity may be found beginning about the 
middle of the 19th century and constant- 
ly increasing, particularly at the begin- 
ning of the current century. The litera- 
ture at once suggested the bare outlines 
for the course. 
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Once the outline had been sketched 
out, the author began to consult with his 
acquaintances in the field of marketing 
and well known practitioners of public 
relations. It was not long until the outline 
was in shape for wide circulation. Some 
200 copies were sent to those qualified to 
judge the contents of a course in public 
relations with the request that they make 
whatever comments they cared to make. 
A special effort was made to get critical 
comment and not just a pat on the back 
or inane approval. 

The outline in its present form repre- 
sents a combination of these comments 
plus the experience and ideas of present- 
ing the subject as the author sees this 
problem. 

It is impossible to get widespread 
agreement on the order in which any sub- 
ject should be presented. There are as 
many opinions on this as there are indi- 
viduals to express them. 

The order of presentation must be left 
up to the idiosyncracies and whims of the 
instructor. The author holds no brief that 
the order in which the subjects will be 
presented is either the most logical or the 
best. Local conditions, the background of 
the students and the pedagogic theories 
of the school or instructor will be the final 
arbitrators. 

No instructor contemplating a course 
in public relations should overlook an 
opportunity to consult with business men 
residing in the area served by his institu- 
tion. Such men are not only a valuable 
source for course content material but 
they can give invaluable service in the 
approach to and the handling of material 
which is of a highly debatable character 
found in any course worthy of the name 
of public relations. 

The final step was that of submitting 
the idea and details of the course to the 
Dean of the College and the school fac- 
ulty. No difficulty was encountered, in 
fact every encouragement was given to 
the project. 

While schools already offering courses 
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in public relations were contacted it was 
found that most of them overemphasized 
publicity and the courses were given in 
the school of journalism. They were, how- 
ever, a valuable source of many ideas. 


The Mechanics of the Course 


The course will begin with an attempt 
to build an adequate background for the 
subject. The background will try to touch 
not only upon important historical ma- 
terial but also deal with the principles 
which developed out of historical in- 
stances and circumstances. The princi- 
ples and practices now current and fre- 
quently offered as something new origi- 
nated long ago. The historical approach 
will endeavor to point out tested policies 
as well as business and economic history. 
In summarizing historical detail it is 
hoped to acquaint the student with not 
only concepts and principles but also 
terminology peculiar to the field of public 
relations. In some respects this will con- 
stitute a review of the language of the 
market place. 

Public relations asa course is especially 
adapted to the use of the case method. 
Following the introduction as much op- 
portunity as possible will be given the 
students to use case material. It must be 
admitted that no case book has been writ- 
ten on the subject but much of the mate- 
rial easily available can be put into case 
form. Furthermore from the beginning of 
the course students will be developing 
much of their own case material through 
short surveys which they will be required 
to make. For example a study will be 
made of the attitudes of customers of 
local and nearby department stores. A 
like study will be made of local retail food 
stores. One will also be made for whole- 
sale druggists. For those students living 
in a manufacturing area a special study 
will be provided. The studies will not be 
of a comprehensive nature. Each study 
will be limited to a particular relation- 
ship with a particular “public.” Out of 
these studies and case material the stu- 





dent will be expected to plan a specific 
program for a business in which he has 
developed a special! knowledge or inter- 
est. The program which is planned and 
developed by the student will have the 
equivalent value of a term paper. It is ex- 
pected that the student will gain much 
rich experience especially in the small but 
vital details of successfully getting along 
with the “publics” of every business. To 
develop a successful plan the student 
first will have to learn how to collect the 
proper material, analyze, evaluate and 
finally interpret it into an actual working 
policy. This type of training helps to 
create and develop a capacity for execu- 
tive leadership. Public relations like many 
other business fields is still largely an art. 
Art is only mastered by doing. It can’t be 
mastered by reading a book or listening 
to lectures and reciting what has been 
memorized. 


Classification of Material 


It seems best to classify material un- 
der as few headings as possible. The out- 
line at times may not always indicate this 
practice. Classification should be more 
than a disciplinary measure. It should 
help to clarify a subject so that details do 
not crowd out the major objectives or 
obscure the overall point of view. 

No part of the outline has elicited more 
comment, both favorable and unfavor- 
able, than that dealing with business 
publics. The classification was made to 
simplify the idea of many publics which 
every average business organization must 
live with, without becoming confused 
with detail. Most books on the subject 
fail to do this. As a result students have 
difficulty in knowing where to start or 
how to organize the great amount of ma- 
terial that has been written on the sub- 
ject. The classification does not imply 
that one public is more important than 
another. They are all probably of equal 
importance. It does imply that each group 
may require a somewhat different treat- 
ment or approach but this was not a 
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major consideration. The author does not 
believe that the classification as given in 
the outline will remain static. A subject 
as dynamic as public relations is bound to 
require some changes from time to time. 
There are perhaps other changes that 
should be made under some of the major 
topics. For example: ‘“Instrumentalities 
of Public Relations” brought forth many 
suggestions that do not appear in the out- 
line. The outline merely represents the 
majority opinion of ideas received. The 
same might be said for the “Public Rela- 
tions Counselor” and an “Evaluation of 
Current Public Relation Programs.” 


Special Emphasis 


There are several topics which will re- 
ceive more than ordinary attention. 
Among these will be semantics and report 
writing. The knowledge of the science of 
the meaning and sense development of 
words is of the utmost importance in pub- 
lic relations. Students will have an op- 
portunity to not only study words but to 
put them to use through the instrumen- 
talities of public relations. Much material 
in the form of correspondence, house or- 
gans, press releases, advertising, speeches 
and public addresses will be analyzed 
and rewritten. 

Most schools of business now stress re- 
port writing either as a special course or 
in such courses as investments, market- 
ing research and sales management. The 
University now requires a course in busi- 
ness correspondence, which is one of the 
hardest courses to pass, and will next 
semester offer a course in report writing. 
A course in public relations should give 
ample opportunity for a student to write 
and write well not only reports, but inter- 
office correspondence in which he endeav- 
ors to present his ideas and policies of 
action to his associates. 

Inter-office correspondence is generally 
neglected in, as well as out of school, yet 
in business it is one of the best avenues 
by which an employee can secure recog- 
nition. The employee in the public rela- 
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tions department is constantly called 
upon to persuade, argue and suggest poli- 
cies which are strongly opposed by his 
associates in other departments. The suc- 
cess of the public relations department 
frequently depends upon the ability of 
its employees—to say nothing of the di- 
rector—to express themselves clearly, 
skillfully and tactfully. 

It is planned to use a few visiting lec- 
turers during the course. Students always 
welcome a visitor who has a message of 
interest and who will allow ample time 
for questions. If this is made clear to the 
visitor his meeting with the class will be 
most helpful. A nationally known prac- 
titioner in the field of public relations, a 
member of the press and a well known 
executive of a Texas company will be in- 
vited to appear before the class during 
the semester. A visit to one of the large 
business organizations maintaining a 
public relations department is also sched- 
uled. 


Public Relations for Small Businesses 


One of the cardinal faults of instruc- 
tion in many schools of business is direct- 
ing attention largely to, and using ex- 
amples from only large business institu- 
tions. In some fields this is admittedly 
about the only source of information but 
too many times it is merely the easiest in- 
formation to obtain. The course in public 
relations in Texas will make every effort 
to obtain and apply practices applicable 
to small business organizations. The 
course will also stress the need for coop- 
eration between large and small institu- 
tions. Large and small businesses must 
live and work together if our present 
economic order is to survive. 


Public Relations Conferences 


It is hoped that Texas business groups 
will become interested in the work being 
done at the University and will create an 
informal group for the purpose of holding 
an annual conference at a convenient 

(Please turn to page 20) 











Farmers MOLD THE NATION'S THINKING 


By RAY B. WISER 


President, California Farm Bureau Federation, Berkeley 


7” YEARS AGO a most interesting 

book appeared on our shelves. It 
was entitled Molders of Opinion. Its edi- 
tor had gathered together a series of bio- 
graphical profiles on the leading news 
commentators and columnists of the na- 
tion whose daily contributions to the press 
and radio have more influence perhaps 
than any other factor in molding the 
opinion of the public. As the publisher 
of this book said, in his foreword, ‘““What 
these men and women think represents in 
a very large measure what the great 
American public thinks.” And another 
editor has added, ‘‘These columnists and 
commentators are the Delphic Oracles of 
today.” 

One of the sketches in this book pre- 
sents the profile of an eminent economic 
columnist, who long ago made a national 
reputation for himself in the field of 
journalism. He is David Lawrence, editor 
of The United States News, editor of a 
companion magazine, The World Report, 
and writer of a syndicated column which 
enjoys a very wide coverage. 

In the January 3, 1947, issue of the 
United States News, Editor Lawrence 
makes this significant statement: ‘Farm- 
ers will find that their wishes continue to 
carry great weight with both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, just 
as they have in the past.” In writing 
these words, Columnist Lawrence natu- 
rally refers to the legislation which or- 
ganized agriculture will ask the 80th 
Congress to enact. Because of the tre- 
mendous public interest in sound eco- 
nomics which organized agriculture has 
succeeded in developing in our body poli- 
tic, and because of the respect enter- 
tained by public opinion for the views of 
our farm people, the chances for the suc- 
cess of agriculture’s legislative program 


in the national capitol are excellent. 

The influence now enjoyed by agricul- 
ture is not an accidental development. It 
is the definite result of a program by or- 
ganized farmers, extending over many 
years, in which the men and women of 
the soil have molded the nation’s thinking 
along economic and sociological lines. In 
developing this program, the farm people 
have employed modern and strategic 
methods and tools in the public relations 
field. 

Last month, farm leaders from all sec- 
tions of the United States met in San 
Francisco to participate in the annual 
convention of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. The deliberations of 
this convention attracted unusual cover- 
age in the nation’s press and radio outlets, 
not because the meeting was an extraor- 
dinarily large one, or even because it was 
national in character. In themselves, con- 
ventions do not arouse extraordinary in- 
terest. They are always being held and it 
is an accepted American custom. Even the 
fact that some 12,000 spokesmen for agri- 
cultural thinking and philosophy at- 
tended the convention would not be 
enough to stir the public pulse or to re- 
sult in the reactions which followed in 
the wake of the convention. But the fact 
that the authorized representatives of 
more than 1,250,000 farm families, from 
coast to coast, and from the Canadian 
border to the Gulf of Mexico, adopted 
certain resolutions and formulated cer- 
tain economic programs and resolved to 
attain certain objectives—this fact was 
immediately reflected throughout the na- 
tion in an outpouring of news coverage, 
editorial opinion, and legislative response. 

The farmers of the United States be- 
gan to mold the nation’s thinking along 
specific and concrete lines 28 years ago. 
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It was then that the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation was born. There had 
been many previous attempts to organize 
agricultural ideologies but most of these 
were sporadic and comparatively futile. 
Here and there a farm organization would 
spring up, would attempt to crystallize its 
objectives and implement them upon the 
national viewpoint, but the results were 
meager and in many instances, negative. 

The end of the first World War brought 
with it the most devastating economic 
depression ever experienced by this na- 
tion. This catastrophe victimized all eco- 
nomic groups but most of all the farmers 
of the nation. The depression caught ag- 
riculture in a wringer and almost liqui- 
dated it. In turn, a bankrupt agriculture 
caused the entire nation’s economic struc- 
ture to collapse. If the depression taught 
us anything, it was this: that all economic 
groups are mutually dependent upon 
each other, and that no one economic 
segment can forge ahead or retreat with- 
out correspondingly influencing all of the 
component parts of the nation’s economy. 


“Pasity”’ 


Thus, the farmers of the nation, as they 
developed what is now nationally recog- 
nized as the largest and most powerful 
farm organization in the world, began to 
impress upon the nation’s thinking their 
conception of economic and social justice 
which today is defined by the word “par- 
ity.” This single word, probably the most 
important and significant word in all 
modern legislative history, represents the 
hub around which the legislative program 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
has been built. Originated by organized 
agriculture, this word, in various shades, 
has been used by all of the other groups 
as the keystone of their desires, their 
needs, and their ambitions. From the very 
beginning of its birth, the Farm Bureau 
movement began to implement the word 
“parity” into legislation. And the enact- 
ment of laws which followed was the first 
step in causing the depression to retreat. 
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As agriculture emerged from the depres- 
sion, and as the farmers of the nation re- 
gained their purchasing power, the wheels 
of industry began to turn and the entire 
nation began the road back to recovery. 


Not Only Farmers 


Twenty-eight years later we find the 
organized farmers of the nation even 
more strongly devoted to the “parity” 
concept of economics. Not only do all of 
the nation’s 6,500,000 farmers believe in 
the proved value of the “parity” principle 
but its value has been demonstrated to 
and virtually accepted by all of the other 
basic economic groups of the nation. 
Thus, we find that in the San Francisco 
meeting held last month, the 28th An- 
nual Convention of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation again placed itself 
upon record in these words: “We believe 
the parity principle, which includes the 
fair exchange value concept, has made 
and will continue to make a valuable con- 
tribution to the American economy. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation will 
resist any attempt to destroy the parity 
concept.” 

It has been universally acknowledged 
that no group made a greater contribu- 
tion to final victory in the second World 
War than did the farmers of America. 
Our production of food and fibre played a 
tremendous role in the Allied victory just 
as the inability of the Axis to supply its 
military and civilian populations with 
enough food paved the way for the down- 
fall of the aggressors. When the war end- 
ed, American agriculture continued its 
task of all-out production. American 
farmers celebrated victory over the Axis 
by dedicating themselves to the problems 
of the post-war period. They did so by 
continuing the same production tempo 
that characterized their efforts during the 
war. 

It is natural, therefore, that the farm- 
ers of the nation should want to impress 
the rest of the body politic with their 
philosophy and their ideology of what 
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constitutes sound economic development 
for the future. Thus, we find the Ameri- 
can farmer saying “I believe that work, 
more work, and still more work, with re- 
sulting production of more and more 
goods and services, is the only way that 
any nation can increase its wealth, raise 
its standard of living, and improve the so- 
cial and economic welfare of all of its 
citizens. I practice what I preach.” 


Production Emphasized 


In a brilliant preamble to the resolu- 
tions adopted by the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, in its San Francisco 
convention, we find this statement: 

“With confusion and unrest prevailing 
throughout the world, and much of hu- 
manity despairingly searching for some 
bedrock of principle upon which they 
may place their trust, the United States 
of America, which emerged from the war 
as the leading nation of the world, must 
assume the fateful responsibility of world 
leadership. 

“To faithfully discharge the obliga- 
tions which that position of leadership 
imposes, we must first of all put our own 
house in order. Today we are on trial be- 
fore all the nations of the world. 

“American farmers have never lost 
their faith in the principles of liberty and 
freedom which are our priceless heritage. 
May we and all other groups re-consecrate 
ourselves to those sacred principles, and 
may we, a united people, make a grand 
assault upon the forces which seek to stir 
up division and discontent, to the end 
that we may move forward to national 
achievements that will command the re- 
spect and esteem of all peoples. 

“The overwhelming economic need to- 
day is production, and ever more pro- 
duction, to create the goods and services 
without which civilization cannot make 
further progress. Much of the fruits of 
production for six long years has been 
atomized into nothingness, creating a 
great vacuum which today menaces peace 
and stability and all orderly processes 





throughout the world. Unless we quickly 
fill that vacuum, it will become a whirling 
vortex of uncontrollable forces, to de- 
stroy everything which is drawn into it. 

“The future welfare of the entire world 
is in peril. Spiritual progress awaits eco- 
nomic recovery. The hour grows late. 
May we, in Christian humility, and in 
devotion to the principles that have made 
America great, so conduct ourselves that 
we may attain, and hold for all time to 
come, the position of world eminence that 
destiny has so cleverly marked out for 
us!” 

In a free enterprise economy, such as 
ours is, the only measure of wealth is 
production. Any factor which reduces 
production also reduces wealth. No one 
can consume wealth as such or make any 
use of it except in terms of the exchange 
of goods and services. There is no way of 
increasing the welfare of an individual 
except by making more goods and serv- 
ices available to him. The farmers of the 
nation unanimously subscribe to this eco- 
nomic formula, and they are impressing 
the import of that formula upon the na- 
tion’s thinking. It is only natural, there- 
fore, to find that among the 22 resolutions 
adopted in the San Francisco conven- 
tion, one of the most significant has to do 
with labor relations. This paramount is- 
sue is set forth in these unequivocal 
words: 


Organized Labor 


“The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has always supported the legitimate 
activities of organized labor aimed at ad- 
vancing the welfare of employees. We 
will continue to support the legitimate 
rights of organized labor. However, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation in 
clear and unequivocal language, insists 
that the rights of the general public are 
paramount to the rights of any one seg- 
ment of our economy, whether it be ag- 
riculture, labor, or industry. 

“For a long period there has been 
widespread industrial strife, with ever in- 
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creasing tendencies on the part of certain 
labor leaders and their labor unions to- 
tally to disregard the rights and welfare 
of all the people in these United States. 
Conduct that promotes the economic 
power and control of one group at the ex- 
pense of the general public challenges 
the principles of our democracy. Unre- 
strained and unregulated power in the 
hands of any individual or group is 
dangerous to democracy and freedom. To- 
day certain labor leaders and their unions 
are exercising such unrestrained and reg- 
ulated power. These actions are definitely 
un-American and will lead us to Com- 
munism. We pledge our support to as- 
sist in the extermination of this influence 
in America. 


Trend Must Be Stopped 


“The continuation of the current trend 
is not only harmful to the general public, 
but curtails the economic freedom and 
opportunities of millions of willing work- 
ers. This trend must be stopped. The 
welfare of all peoples demands that both 
labor and industry accept their duties 
and responsibilities in assuring industrial 
peace and full production, so that this 
nation of ours can properly perform its 
function of world cooperation and leader- 
ship. 

“The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion urges that constructive legislation be 
enacted immediately to correct the pres- 
ent unbalanced and disorderly situation 
in the field of labor relations, and that 
there be developed a mature and stable 
national labor policy which both labor 
and management can respect and trust 
and which will effectively carry out the 
objective of harmonious relations be- 
tween employers and employees, with re- 
sultant benefits to all segments of our 
economy. 

“As a guide in the establishment of a 
basis of lasting understanding and justice 
between labor and management, there 
must be agreement upon the fundamental 
principles of the right of the individual 
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laborer to work at his chosen occupation; 
the right of employees to organize and to 
bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing; and the privi- 
lege to strike by employees, provided the 
dispute is in connection with wages, hours 
and other working conditions of the strik- 
ing employees and provided further, that 
the exercise of the privilege to strike does 
not menace the health, safety, and wel- 
fare of the public. All members of picket 
lines must be limited to the employees on 
strike. These rights and privileges entail 
certain obligations and duties, and em- 
ployers and employees must accept the 
imposition of legal responsibilities com- 
mensurate with the economic power pos- 
sessed by them.” 

As a specific legislative guide, the 
Farm Bureau has proposed a ten-point 
program which it will ask the 80th Con- 
gress to enact into law. Among other 
things, this strong but completely justi- 
fiable program outlaws secondary boy- 
cotts and hot cargo practices; makes un- 
lawful all jurisdictional and sympathetic 
strikes; calls for compulsory arbitration 
in all disputes which deprive the public 
of food, fuel, and the services of public 
utilities, or those which menace the 
health, safety, and welfare of the public; 
requests the establishment of a sound 
procedure for the settlement of labor 
controversies by negotiation, mediation, 
and arbitration, with a requirement that 
both employers and employees withhold 
strike or lockout action in order to give 
mediation and negotiation machinery a 
chance to function before production is 
stopped. 


More On Labor 


Other provisions of this ten-point pro- 
gram would prohibit closed shop or union 
shop agreements; require unions to in- 
corporate and publish financial state- 
ments and, make unions sueable as legal 
entities for violation of contract; and es- 
tablish penalties for use of force, violence, 
intimidation, or unlawfully seizing pos- 
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session of property, obstructing com- 
merce, or destroying property. The Farm 
Bureau proposal also would permit em- 
ployers to petition for election to deter- 
mine authorized bargaining representa- 
tives, and permit employers to speak 
freely during organizing drives by unions. 
It is also provided in the Farm Bureau rec- 
ommendation that individual emplovees 
participating in a “‘wildcat strike” would 
lose their status as employees under the 
National Labor Relations Act, so as to 
leave the employer free to discharge the 
employee, and finally the Farm Bureau 
proposal would make unions subject to 
prosecution under the Anti-Trust Laws 
in connection with combinations in re- 





straint of trade and where interstate com- 
merce is affected. 

Thus, again, the farmers of the nation 
have left their thinking definitely im- 
printed upon the nation’s mind and con- 
science. Once again, the farmers are 
pointing the way to America’s choice be- 
i 1 regimentation and freedom; be- 
tween democracy and enslavement; be- 
tween Americanism and socialization or 
Communism, In their dual capacity as 
entrepreneurs and workers and as pro- 
ducers of man’s essential economic needs, 
the nation’s farmers are exercising their 
right to cast the mold in which our future 
economy will be developed. 


Born in Iowa, Ray Wiser came to California at an early 
age. He majored in Agricultural Engineering at the Univer- 
sity of California and has been active in organized farm 
work since a boy when he became interested in 4-H Club 
affairs. In 1921 he joined a Farm Center in Butte County, 
Calif. Successively he was Chairman, State Delegate, Presi- 
dent of County Farm Bureau, State Vice President of the 
Calif. Farm Bureau Federation, and in 1937 became the 
president, which position he stiil holds. 

He is a Trustee of the American Council on Public Rela- 
tions and serves on many civic and farm group boards and 
committees. 





A COLLEGE COURSE IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 


(Continued from page 15) 


time on the campus of the University. 
Such a conference would bring the out- 
standing leaders of the state together 
with those of national recognition. Fur- 
thermore such a conference should be of 
immeasurable help in adjusting the course 
content to the practical needs of business. 


Conclusions 


Public relations as a profession is still 
very young. It has, however, proved its 
value to those of top management who 
appreciate the fact that the present eco- 
nomic order will stand or fall on the basis 
of how well business institutions serve 


the public. Schools of business should and 
must develop programs which will create 
leadership capable of interpreting busi- 
ness to the public and the wishes of the 
public to management. Leadership in 
public relations requires ability to recon- 
cile our system of free private enterprise 
with our ideals of democracy so that not 
only justice and equity result but that 
business becomes the servant of man- 
kind. The course which the University of 
Texas is offering, with all its shortcom- 
ings, should be a step forward in the con- 
tribution of education to a better world 
of business. 
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pleting this survey to the end that it may better serve you with the type of public 
relations material you find most valuable, interesting and helpful. 
A complete index of Volumes I and II is contained in this issue, beginning on 
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What do YOU particularly like about THE JouRNAL? 














What do YOU dislike about THE JouRNAL?_ esas leat 














Do you approve of the present editorial policy of THE JouRNAL? Yes!_] No[_] 
Or do you believe that articles should be: 


More popular [1] More educational [| More serious [| 





Lighter approach [] C] 
(Express your views as completely as possible. Use separate sheet if required.) 











What about the use of illustrations? 
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Should use regularly [7] 





Do you believe that THE JouRNAL should accept general advertising? 


Yes—] No[] Cc 





In your dual capacity as JouRNAL subscribers and public relations workers 
the editors request that you express your views as completely as possible re- 
garding the physical makeup of THE JouRNAL; what do you think of format, 


type, number of pages, paper stock, cover design, color, etc.? 


























PUBLIC AND EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 





The Siamese Twins of Management 


By LEE LYLES 


Assistant to the President, The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad System, Chicago 


pee RELATIONS and employee rela- 
tions are Siamese twins in the think- 
ing of Santa Fe management. 

One of them cannot live without the 
other. One of them cannot be good while 
the other is bad. Should one of them de- 
teriorate then the other is involved. The 
same moral life blood flows through both. 

Our public relations and employee re- 
lations are human relations. And they be- 
gin by recognizing that it is a basic part 
of human nature to crave recognition by 
one’s fellows—to have other people know 
we are around. 

Now if that sought-for recognition al- 
ways included a desire for approval—if 
it was always unselfish—life would be 
simple and beautiful for those of us to 
whom circumstances have made it a spe- 
cial charge. 

Some children, and grownups too, not 
having that recognition freely given to 
them, turn to devices to attract attention 
by any means. This frequent worry of 
young mothers sometimes becomes a 
worry of society as a whole. 

Fortunately most of us are not problem 
children all the time, but the best among 
us sometimes has an off day. And the 





LEE LYLES was born in Cameron, 
Texas (1893); educated at Waco 
(Texas) High School and Toby’s Busi- 
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(1911) in the Operating Department. 
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in charge of public relations. 
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sociated with many public relations 
groups throughout the country. 
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dustrial Relations Conference at Palm 
Springs, California, late last year. 











meanest guy will sometimes surprise us 
with an act of generosity—if only to con- 
fuse us. 

With all the many kinds of people it 
takes to make a world, each of us is in- 
volved in public relations activities 
whether we planned it that way or not. 

We of the Santa Fe are concerned with 
public relations, not so much as a prob- 
lem, but as an opportunity to satisfy that 
natural human craving for the approval 
of our fellows. 

There is probably not an officer of the 
company who has not been approached 
with offers to serve elsewhere on an at- 
tractive basis, or who could not do so if 
he saw fit. Instead we prefer to be asso- 
ciated with the Santa Fe as the situation 
from which we derive the greatest per- 
sonal satisfaction. 

Vorking for the Santa Fe is also the 
considered choice of superintendents, 
supervisors, and the vast majority of the 
70,000 who are on its payrolls. 

Having made such a choice it is the 
policy of the company to encourage each 
one to develop cordial relations with his 
fellow employees and with the public he 
meets. 

As an organization we seek employee 
and public approval first of all through 
performance. 

Only when we know that we have car- 
ried a passenger to his destination in 
safety and comfort—hauled his shipment 
with care to where it is needed—do we 
have any expectation of a good public 
opinion. 

Santa Fe’s performance story goes 
back 75 years. 

The road had to be built. 
Right of way had to be provided. 
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Capital had to be secured. 
Employees had to be found. 
Settlers had to arrive. 
Industries had to be built. 

Public relations entered into all these 
things. The record was good. 

Maybe that’s why the abbreviated pet 
name of our road includes the Spanish 
word for “saint.” 

The present company has existed for 
50 years. Someone might say, “What do 
the company’s books show? Isn’t that the 
best measure of success in performance 
and public acceptance?” 

It is true that our financial results are 

1ade public annually, and that the busi- 
ness is a success. 

Some of that success has been meas- 
ured by a consistently conservative divi- 
dend policy and an equally consistent 
plowing back of earnings into improved 
equipment, right of way, and structures. 
That is a part of the stockholders’ contri- 
bution to good relations with our em- 
plovees and public. They and the bond- 
holders furnished the money to build and 
equip the railroad which the emplovees 
operate—an average of close to $20,000 
per employee. 

Part of that success has been measured 
by the phenomonally low charge of one 
cent a mile for hauling a ton of freight, 
and an equally notable bargain in passen- 
ger transportation. That is one of the 
company’s claims to public good will. 


Only Part of the Story 


While we think our financial record is 
good public relations, it is only part of 
the story. 

Santa Fe’s public relations opportun- 
ity is more personal than financial. It is 
concerned with people. People who are on 
its payroll, who hold its bond, who own 
its stock, who use it for travel and the 
shipment of merchandise, and those who 
have a hand in making the regulations 
under which it operates. 

Our public relations begin at home. 
We want all of the individuals who make 





up these varied groups to know and un- 
derstand how each is dependent upon the 
other. 
Employee Relations 

Each new employee is given the 16- 
page booklet Greetings To New Santa Fe 
Employees. With the aid of photographs 
and maps the business is described; the 
territory served, products of the area 
listed and much else that makes up the 
fascination of railroading is included. 

This is followed at regular intervals by 
a series with the general heading ‘“‘The 
Santa Fe Today.” Number one of this 
series describes the executive depart- 
ment, including public relations and the 
Santa Fe Magazine. Number two deals 
with the operating, transportation, and 
car service departments. The third covers 
communications, time service, safety, 
personnel, employment, contract, and 
special service departments activities. 

Others in this series are in preparation. 
All are designed to show each employee 
how his work ties in with that of his fel- 
lows in many varied occupations. 

Booklets by outstanding writers—dis- 
tributed to our employees—have such 
interesting titles as “Courtesy,” “Dis- 
courtesy,” “Tact” and, last but not least, 
Jim Marshall’s unsolicited article en- 
titled, “Why They Love the Santa Fe.” 

Films are used to build morale and to 
establish friendly relations between em- 
ployees. Don’t Let It Happen to You is on 
safety. The Time Is Now, has to do with 
courtesy. Travelogues, such as Navajo- 
land, Glimpses of Old Santa Fe, and the 
popular Loaded For War, while intended 
for general public circulation, are much 
in demand by employee groups. Here is 
further evidence that public relations and 
employee relations are Siamese twins 

Memorial plaques have been dedicated 
at many points in honor of Santa Fe men 
and women who died while in military 
service. This form of tribute came from 
the ranks and the ceremonies have struck 
a very human note among family mem- 
bers, employees and community. 








The monthly Santa Fe Magazine, av- 
eraging over 100 pages in each issue with 
many illustrations, is useful in coordi- 
nating efforts and company understand- 
ing by employees, spread as they are 
over many thousands of miles. 

For 40 years it has been popularly re- 
ceived and enjoyed not only by Santa Fe 
folk, but by many others throughout the 
world. Many of its articles have been re- 
printed in other publications. It provides 
a common meeting ground for welding of 
Santa Fe’s employee and public relations. 

The annual report to our stockholders 
keeps them and the public informed and 
is supplemented in the Santa Fe Maga- 
zine with a special report to our em- 
ployees. The latter for some years has 
been implemented by graphic charts. 

The passenger traffic department holds 
frequent good-of-the-service meetings to 
which are invited conductors, brakemen, 
ticket agents, and representatives of 
other departments. 

At these meetings is fostered a family 
atmosphere resulting in an active discus- 
sion of courtesy, goodwill, new contacts 
and customer satisfaction. 

The freight traffic and operating de- 
partments sponsor similar meetings, in- 
viting the attendance of those in other 
departments, resulting in friendly under- 
standing of the other fellow’s problems 
and the interaction of one part of the 
service with another. 

When the radio program ‘“Vox-Pop” 
saluted the Santa Fe the broadcast was 
made jointly from our Los Angeles freight 
warehouse and the Chicago assembly 
room of our shop craft employees, with 
an attendance of Santa Fe people and 
members of their families of approxi- 
mately 3,000. 

We doubt if any Santa Fe employee 
failed to see the MGM production, The 
Harvey Girls, and you may remember 
a certain song from it which mentioned 
our line. 

A new series of Santa Fe family shows 
was begun last August and continued 
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through November. One of these 55 shows 
is sponsored by our safety department 
and each person attending is given a pro- 
gram on which appears a picture of “Mr. 
Axy Dent,” one of those rare characters 
for which our safety program is fast de- 
veloping a very unfriendly feeling. 

There are four movies in this 90-minute 
show—Navajo Sand Painters, Fishing 
Thrills, Chimp at the Amusement Park, 
and Don’t Let It Happen to You, our 
newest safety film. 

Our advertising, aimed at the public, 
never loses sight of the 70,000 employees, 
their families and friends. All Santa Fe 
activities resolve themselves into per- 
sonal public relations. We did not make it 
that way. It just is! 


Opinion Surveys Used 


Independent public opinion surveys of 
our standing relative to competitor roads 
and with other businesses have given us 
excellent information and _ invaluable 
guidance. 

The make-up of our 70,000 employees 
results from a process of selectivity in- 
tended to insure that each new employee 
is placed in the position to which he is 
best suited. 

Above the grade of unskilled labor we 
try to avoid employing any individual 
who is not likely to qualify for at least a 
minor supervisory role. 

A continuous process of orientation 
follows the introduction of the new em- 
ployee to his job, supplying him with in- 
formation about the company, the serv- 
ices it renders, its history, policies and 
practices. He is informed about hospital- 
ization, pension, and unemployment 
benefits. Specific details concerning rates 
of pay, working conditions, hours of as- 
signment, procedure in case of illness, 
etc., are included. He is introduced to the 
particular supervisor or senior employee 
available for instruction or assistance. 
His work is subject to regular inspection 
by a supervisor, not from the standpoint 
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of discipline, but as a matter of contin- 
uing education. 

Employees are encouraged to develop 
their self-education by night school or 
correspondence; to participate in social 
and athletic activities tending to promote 
esprit de corps and disclose latent quali- 
ties of leadership, and to make contacts 
with other departments and localities on 
the Santa Fe. 

Officers endeavor to be informed on the 
characteristics and abilities of the young- 
er employees and attempt to recognize 
exceptional talents. Officers are furnished 
with personnel appraisals originating 
with each employee’s immediate supe- 
rior, reviewed and commented upon by 
others in a position to do so, so that no 
individual may be bypassed because of 
non-recognition or personal prejudice. 

This method of advancement to initial 
supervisory grades is followed in promo- 
tions to higher supervisory grades and to 
official positions. 


Apprentice Training Programs 


On the Santa Fe, we have two well de- 
fined apprentice training systems. One 
system is in our mechanical department 
and covers the trades of machinist, boiler- 
maker, sheetmetal worker, blacksmith, 
electrician and carman. This system be- 
gan unofficially in 1901 in Shopton, Iowa, 
but was established as an official Santa 
Fe practice in 1907. Presently there are 
approximately 900 apprentices in train- 
ing in the six trades enumerated. Young 
men are given practical experience in the 
various shopcrafts. They work under a 
designated foreman, receiving at the 
same time detailed instructions from a 
shop apprentice instructor who devotes 
his entire time to the teaching of appren- 
tices. 

Apprentices attend 


must evening 


school, twice each week, forty minutes 
school time being required for each day’s 
work in the shop. A school instructor 
teaches them mechanical drawing, sketch- 
ing, shop arithmetic, elements of mechan- 





ics and other theoretical and technical 
training procedures to supplement the 
actual experience gained under the shop 
apprentice instructor. A detailed record 
is maintained of the progress of each ap- 
prentice. Their period of apprenticeship 
is for three or four years, during which 
time they must meet attendance and 
scholastic requirements. An apprentice 
board, under the chairmanship of the 
local head mechanical officer, meets regu- 
larly to discuss the progress of each ap- 
prentice. 


Twenty-nine Schools 


School rooms are maintained at 29 lo- 
cations over the system under the super- 
vision of twenty apprentice instructors. 
Some of the smaller points are covered by 
traveling apprentice instructors who usu- 
ally spend two days a week at each point 
to take care of school room work and to 
check the progress of the apprentices in 
their shop work. The largest school rooms 
are located at Topeka, Kansas, San Ber- 
nardino, California, and Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Apprentices in these trades are paid a 
rate per hour ranging from 814cto$1.054 
per hour, dependent upon their length of 
service, thus being paid while they are 
learning the trade. 

Many Santa Fe mechanical supervis- 
ors are graduates of this system. More 
than 8,000 men, all qualified shopmen in 
their particular fields, have graduated 
from this system. Graduates really ac- 
quire two trades, as all are qualified 
draftsmen. 

Our apprentice training program in 
the shopcrafts has been recognized by the 
Veterans Administration as on-the-job 
apprentice training plan, as contemplated 
by Public Law No. 346, commonly re- 
ferred to as the G. I. Bill of Rights. 

The other well defined and established 
apprentice system on the Santa Fe is 
known as our telegraph apprentice sys- 
tem. It has been in effect for more than 
forty vears. 














Many of our station agents and other 
supervisors, including top ranking offi- 
cers, are graduates of our telegraph sys- 
tem. 
Currently we pay telegraph appren- 
tices $147.65 per month, and under what 
is known as an “Apprentice Agreement” 
he is allowed an additional sum for each 
calendar month worked. 
We have a supervisory training pro- 
gram now under consideration for appli- 
cation to all departments. In some de- 
partments supervisory training now is 
being conducted on a full time and reg- 
ular basis. Mechanical department super- 
visors are given courses in modern and 
industrial training techniques. 
The first course is Job Instruction. 
This helps the supervisor to improve the 
quality of production, stresses safety, 
and enables him to be a better leader of 
men. The second course is Job Methods. 
This enables the supervisor to obtain 
maximum utilization of machines and 
manpower, and also deals with the prob- 
lems of handling men. Each of these two 
courses consists of five 2-hour sessions. 
The Job Methods course follows by about 
six months the Job Instruction course. 
These courses are supplemented by sound 
films dealing with problems of supervi- 
sion. We use the following films produced 
by the United States Department of Ed- 
ucation. It requires from 8 to 14 minutes 
to show each of them. 
1) A New Supervisor Takes A Look 
At His Job. 

2) Working With Other Supervisors. 

3) Introducing the New Worker to 
His Job. 

4) Instructing The Worker On The 
Job. 

5) Placing the Right Man On the Job. 

6) Supervising Workers On the Job. 

7) Maintaining Workers Interest. 

8) The Supervisor As A Leader. 

(Part I) 
9) The Supervisor As A Leader. 
(Part IT) 
In our station service, we are carrying 
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on a supervisory training program pat- 
terned after the Job Instruction training 
which is being conducted in our mechan- 
ical department. The course in the sta- 
tion department differs from that in the 
mechanical department in so far as they 
have differing problems. 

In both the mechanical and station de- 
partments the instructors are Santa Fe 
officers with many years of service in the 
particular department in which they are 
conducting the courses. We feel that our 
minor supervisors, at least, re-act more 
favorably when the courses are con- 
ducted by a Santa Fe employee who 
knows Santa Fe rules and practices, and 
who speaks their language. The officers 
selected as instructors were specially 
trained for this work, having taken inten- 
sive training courses of sixty hours, un- 
der the guidance of experts peculiarly 
fitted and qualified to give the type of 
instruction necessary. 

In addition, supervisory training 
courses were given by the University of 
Kansas, in cooperation with the engineer- 
ing, science, management war training 
program, in the year 1945, to our ac- 
counting department supervisors at To- 
peka, Kansas. The classes in this special 
program were conducted by a professor 
of psychology, Washburn University, 
Topeka, Kansas, who is recognized as a 
leader in industrial psychology. While in 
the mechanical and station departments 
our minor supervisors re-acted more fav- 
orably to having the instructions given by 
Santa Fe employees thoroughly familiar 
with Santa Fe rules and practices, the 
special courses given by the University 
of Kansas did not require that the in- 
structor be a railroad man. 


How “Reading Rooms” Grew 


On the Santa Fe, we have what is 
known as the “reading room system.” It 
traces its origin to the bunkhouses which 
were built in the early days to provide 
quarters for the railroad men at frontier 
points, where no other accommodations 
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existed. In the lobby of such a bunk- 
house, provision was made for reading 
matter, games, etc., to help pass the time. 
As early as 1898 a “Superintendent” of 
Reading Rooms was appointed, to have 
general supervision of these rooms. Thus 
began an era of expansion and develop- 
ment of these facilities which has resulted 
in the present system of reading rooms. 
Presently we have 16 reading rooms at 
terminals on the Santa Fe system. There 
are approximately 6,000 volumes in these 
rooms. These books cover a wide range 
of subjects, there being encyclopaedias, 
histories and technical books mostly 
dealing with railroads, and also some fic- 
tion. At all the reading rooms subscrip- 
tions to local and nearby metropolitan 
newspapers are maintained. Subscription 
to magazines, such as Readers Digest, 
Railway Age, Popular Mechanics, Na- 
tional Geographic, Time, Life are also 
maintained. Reading rooms are equipped 
with modern beds and bathing facilities. 
The charge for room occupancy is nomi- 
nal. Our employees at away-from-home 
points generally take advantage of these 
facilities, which provide living quarters 
for about 1,500 men per day. 


An Essential Ingredient 


While all these provisions are made 
for the training and comfort of our em- 
ployees, they would not be needed if we 
did not have the business for which they 
are employed. Hence, we actively solicit 
business and public good will. 

Employees in our freight traffic, pas- 
senger traffic, and operating departments 
most often have personal contacts with 
shippers and passengers. Their teamwork 
has been largely responsible for any warm 
and continuous public regard which we 
may claim. 

Our freight traffic and passenger traffic 
departments have special responsibility 
for solicitation of freight and passenger 
business. They are also concerned with 
rate making, tariff publication, industrial 


and agricultural expansion and the de-with a consequent development of an in- 


termination of the division of joint rates 
among participating carriers. 

Included are domestic carload and less 
carload, import and export freight, indi- 
vidual and group passenger travel. Each 
of these is related to the other and to 
those phases of railroad work such as op- 
erating, auditing, finance, shops, stations 
and maintenance. 


Requires Finesse 


Here is a situation which demands 
finesse in human relations. The personal 
attitudes and activities of every Santa Fe 
employee is a factor in our securing or 
failing to secure desirable traffic. 

The best solicitation staff ever organ- 
ized could not obtain or retain traffic if 
the standards of service were poor, if 
rates were not properly adjusted, if tariffs 
were not adequately published, if divi- 
sions of joint rates were not reasonable, 
if the carrier’s finances or other matters 
were improperly conducted. 

A poor solicitation and traffic develop- 
ment organization might make a good 
showing on the strength of other depart- 
ments. A strong solicitation organization 
might cover defects latent beneath the 
surface, but not for long. 

Sound operation, reasonable rates and 
adequate solicitation are all necessary to 
successful railroad transportation. 

A friendly, but inquisitive interest in 
the prospective customer as a human 
being as well as a businessman, we have 
held out as most worth while to Santa Fe. 

Since our people represent a good cross 
section of America and while we have 
urged and helped them acquire more for- 
mal education, we have assured them 
that a given number of years of ele- 
mentary, high school and college expo- 
sure does not necessarily provide a good 
educational background. 

More important is a wholesome hunger 
for knowledge that causes men to be self- 
starters, and results in a life time of in- 
telligent interest in many varied subjects, 
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dividual’s personality and attractiveness 
to others. 

Because of frequent contacts with fel- 
low employees and the public, a better 
railroad man results from an understand- 
ing of current world affairs, world his- 
tory, government, and business. There is 
a forest to be appreciated by one who is 
not blinded by the one tree of his partic- 
ular interest. 


Sports, Hobbies 


We believe that the full development 
of the Santa Fe man involves such things 
as athletics, sports, hobbies, the theater, 
books and art. 

We want our people to know how Santa 
Fe’s business is integrated with the vital 
concerns of those whom we serve. 

We seek a non-critical friendly atti- 
tude of our employees toward other de- 
partments. The success of any one job 
does depend upon full and hearty coop- 
eration from workers in other depart- 
ments and friendliness is one way to 
get it. 

Our traffic solicitors and others are not 
expected to ask for business on the as- 
sumption that the customer has to ship or 
travel somehow and he might as well use 
our route as some other. Any request for 
business is expected to be based upon in- 
formation and a specific service of bene- 
fit to the customer. 

The success of the Santa Fe as a busi- 
ness and in public esteem comes from the 
high percentage of our employees who 
consciously apply themselves to attain 
that result. 

Some might think that a railroad em- 
ployee need not be much of a salesman 
because rates are published for all to see, 
railroad practices are alike, and the ship- 
per or traveler can be quite sure of the 
service to expect. Assuming that to be 
true, there yet remains the opportunity 
for the railroad employee to sell himself. 
Having done that more business is sure 
to come his way. 

We urge our employees to build up 
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good personal relations both for them- 
selves and for the company. 

Above all things, we urge them never 
to promise anything which they do not 
intend to carry out. 

When a Santa Fe employee is asked a 
question for which he does not have a 
ready answer we have tried to train him 
not to let the matter rest until he has 
secured the information from the proper 
source and conveyed it to the original 
questioner. Here is a frequently occuring 
situation in which the development of the 
individual employee is definitely tied to 
our public relations. 

A railroad, like any other business, 
needs new ideas. We encourage our em- 
ployees to present to their supervisors all 
new ideas which occur to them or which 
are originated elsewhere. 

For many years Santa Fe has had a na- 
tional reputation for the excellent morale 
and loyalty of its employees. This is not 
one of those things which “just hap- 
pened.” We believe it results from the 
fact that from the beginning its execu- 
tives and supervisors have never lost that 
human touch which inspires co-workers 
to grow as personalities—old timers pass- 
ing on to younger generations a tradition 
that being part of the Santa Fe is much 
more than just holding a job. 


There Can Be No Let-up 


While we have reason to believe that 
the Santa Fe has built up an outstanding 
record of good employee and public rela- 
tions, there are many factors which re- 
quire us to continue our efforts without 
ceasing. If we didn’t we would soon be 
back on the job trouble shooting. 

Therefore, we maintain friendly rela- 
tions with all molders of public opinion— 
with newspapers and general magazines 
—with farm, labor and trade papers, with 
radio and newsreels—with free lance 
writers and with government and politi- 
cal leaders. 

Our relations with regulatory bodies 

(Please turn to page 40) 











“All publicity is public relations,” says the 
author, “but all of public relations is not publicity.” 





THE PLACE OF PUBLICITY 


By WILL WILLIAMS, JR. 


Manager, Publicity Department, San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 


00 OFTEN publicity is compared to 

the world’s oldest profession. This is 
because it is not understood that pub- 
licity is actually a part of the newest 
profession. 

That is the theme of this article. 

The “New Profession” of Public Rela- 
tions is itself as much in need of thera- 
peutic correction as most of the clients 
which it serves. Many of those who work 
in this field will agree that public rela- 
tions has fallen down upon its own be- 
half; but very few agree upon why this 
is so. 


Subordinate Specialties 


Perhaps one reason why public rela- 
tions has failed to make itself clearly un- 
derstood to its clients, to editors, to work- 
ers in other professions, and to the gen- 
eral public is the ambiguity which has 
existed in the relations of public relations 
to its subordinate specialties. 

Advertising, for example, is one of the 
specialized fields of which public rela- 
tions makes much use. It is a tool of pub- 
lic relations; but how many advertising 
agencies admit this? There is a trend for 
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advertising agencies to set up depart- 
ments of public relations within the 
structures of their organizations. 

Among the specialized fields which 
exist as tools of public relations is pub- 
licity. But consider how many publicity 
men pretend that there is nothing more 
to public relations than publicity. Not 
only are newspapermen guilty of think- 
ing that public relations is just a fancy 
name for press agentry; publicity men 
themselves foster this confusion under 
the mistaken idea that publicity work be- 
comes more glamorous if you call it pub- 
lic relations. A press agent who calls him- 
self a public relations counselor thinks he 
can ask for a larger fee. And often he can 
get it! 


Fancy Names 


This situation arises as the result of 
many factors. First of all, it is true that 
press agentry has a bad name. The cheap 
stunt type of publicity has so degraded 
the field of press relations that it is un- 
derstandable why many workers in the 
field want to get away from the evil 
brand. They want to disassociate them- 
selves from the cheesecake, baloney, free- 
advertising tradition. They think that 
one way to do it is to give their work a 
better sounding name. 

As a semantic trick this is effective. Be- 
cause it is effective many publicity men 
have used the device. But this semantic 
trickery has dynamited the semantic con- 
notations of the general term “public re- 
lations.” So effectively have publicity 
men succeeded in swiping away this 
fancy name that the name itself has lost | 
prestige and become confusing. One | 
amusing result is that genuine public re- 
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lations workers often cast about for an- 
other name which they may use as apply- 
ing exclusively to their general field of 
work. The drawback, of course, is that if 
another term were found as good as “‘pub- 
lic relations” the press agents would grab 
it, too. 

As a matter of fact Ivy Lee, who was 
one of the first to call his work “public 
relations” took to calling himself a “‘so- 
cial psychologist” in his later years. 

It does so happen that Social Psychol- 
ogy is the academic field in which propa- 
ganda, promotional activities, publicity, 
advertising, public opinion and communi- 
cation belong. But one wonders why this 
real boffola of a name has been passed up 
by the phonies. There is no copyright on 
it. No law or custom exists to prevent 
anyone who wants to from calling himself 
a social psychologist. And the same logic 
which gives a press agent a higher fee 
when he calls himself a public relations 
counselor would hit the jackpot on “so- 
cial psychologist.” 


Misunderstandings 


In the city of San Francisco alone the 
words “public relations” are found as 
part of the name of such diverse com- 
panies as those which engage in (a) ad- 
vertising. (b) labor relations, (c) pub- 
licity, (d) lobbying, (e) fund raising, 
(f) sales management and (g) market 
analysis. In recent years such diverse 
characters as the following have wrapped 
themselves in the cloak of the name “‘pub- 
lic relations counselor”: (1) a former 
newspaperman, (2) a former lawyer, 
(3) a former dentist’s technician, (4) a 
former statistician, (5) a former labor 
spy, (6) a former government intelli- 
gence operative, (7) a former radio com- 
mentator, (8) a former private detective 
specializing in divorce cases, (9) a for- 
mer salesman, (10) a former accountant, 
(11) a practising astrologer, and (12) a 
former dressmaker! 

And anyone who works in this field can 
match these with even more incongruous 
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examples. Is it any wonder that our 
clients, our editors, our colleagues, and 
the public are confused? 


The Place of Publicity 


Perhaps the commonest confusion is 
made between public relations and pub- 
licity. The two fields are implied to be 
identical by many workers in the field. 
Many newspaper editors take this atti- 
tude. Many clients act as if this were the 
case. 

As a matter of fact it is my opinion 
that all publicity is public relations. The 
mistake is to think the opposite is equally 
true; for all of public relations is not 
publicity. Public relations is a large circle 
of which publicity is a smaller part—per- 
haps the most important part, but still a 
part that falls within the diameter of the 
circle of public relations. 

Advertising is the nearest relative to 
publicity within the large circle of public 
relations; but, again, it is false to confuse 
the two. Advertising and publicity are 
sharply different specialties and never 
the twain shall overlap, though many 
fraudulent operatives pretend they do. 
Publicity is NOT free advertising. And 
there is no greater extreme of difference 
than the difference between publicity and 
advertising copy. 

To consider publicity as a tool of pub- 
lic relations is, therefore, to set up a very 
important frame of reference. 

No publicity man can be successful un- 
less he is guided in his work by the prin- 
ciples of public relations. This is said 
dogmatically; but the assertion rests 
upon the fact that there is also a differ- 
ence between useful, effective publicity 
and mere press agentry. 

Press agentry, the rip-roaring ancestor 
of modern publicity, was born in the 
world of show business, of circuses and 
ballyhoo. It continues today as an im- 
portant field of activity which gives good 
service to its appropriate clients—tourist 
resorts, theatrical productions, a certain 
type of novel, politics, etc. But modern 
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publicity has grown far beyond this orig- 
inal sphere of work. 


News Values 


Publicity today is an instrument for 
the dissemination of news. It is recog- 
nized as such by informed editors and 
treated on the same basis as other news 
material. By that same definition modern 
publicity must stand on its own feet as 
news. If it is not important or interesting 
enough as news to command attention 
and newspaper space there is nothing 
else that will be of real help. With a few 
small papers, once in a while, advertising 
pressure may win acceptance of a weak 
publicity release; but the cost is so great 
and the reaction so bad that it is hardly 
worth while. 

It may even be possible to sandbag the 
editor of a large metropolitan newspaper 
into running one publicity release; but 
here again there is a kickback. A publi- 
city man in San Francisco last year got 
one of his stories with a picture spread 
into a newspaper by invoking the majesty 
of his clients who were some of the most 
influential men in the city. It was a char- 
itable cause and the editor was helpless— 
on that story. Since then that publicity 
man has been anathema. 


Technique Not Enough 


The technique of handling news, of 
preparing publicity material, of proper 
conduct in relation to editors is well dis- 
cussed in numerous books upon the field 
of publicity. These matters of technique 
are, of course, best learned in the news- 
paper business. There is no substitute for 
city room experience. In my personal 
opinion it is doubtful whether anyone 
who has not been a newspaperman can 
possibly handle publicity work. 

But newspaper experience is not 
enough. 

Too many ex-newspapermen seem to 
feel that their circle of friendships in the 
newspaper business plus their technical 
proficiency as reporters are all they need 





to make a success out of publicity work. 

In this article we are not concerned di- 
rectly with the technique of handling 
news material and providing it to editors. 
That has been brilliantly discussed by 
others, notably Lee Ettelson, former 
managing editor of the San Francisco 
Call Bulletin in an article titled, “Blame 
Yourself If You Have A Bad Press,” in 
the November, 1945, issue of the PuBLic 
RELATIONS JOUURNAL. Publicity prob- 
lems and technique have received a great 
amount of attention in the pages of the 
PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL.* 

These articles as well as many excel- 
lent books in the field set forth a wealth 
of material on publicity problems and 
technique. 

The question of technique is a primary 
one. Without technical skill in news work 
it is hopeless to undertake publicity. But 
technical news skill alone is not enough. 


Beyond Technique 


It is what lies beyond technical news 
skill that we are considering here. And 
that is background in public relations. 
Publicity which is not guided by public 
relations principles is useless. No pub- 
licity man can be successful who does not 
add public relations skill to his technique 
as a newspaperman. 

The reason for this is that publicity is 
not an end in itself. For a newspaperman 
the supreme value is, properly, a “good 
story.” But a “good story” to a newspa- 
perman is not necessarily a story that is 
good for a client. Newspapermen who 
drift into publicity work without public 
relations background are likely to spend 
all their time cooking up good stories and 
to measure their success in terms of the 
number of column inches of space they 
can get in the papers. 





*Robert R. Gros. ‘‘Good Public Relations,’’ Decem- 
ber, 1945; W. W. Robinson, ‘Diary of a Publicity 
Writer,’’ January, 1946; Raymond C. Mayer, “A 
Public Relations Tool: Publicity,’’ February, 1946; 
William A. A. Castellina, ‘‘Public Relations & Pub- 
licity.’’ April, 1946; Paul O. Ridings, ‘“‘We Are 
Newsmen Too,’’ June, 1946; Maxwell E. Benson, 
“Who, What and How,” October, 1946. 
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Space Grabbers 


Now this whole slant is wrong. The 
success of publicity work cannot be 
measured in terms of space. If it is meas- 
ured in those terms that means publicity 
is being regarded as “free advertising.” 
And, amazingly, there are publicity men 
who have the unmitigated gall to report 
to their clients not only how much space 
they have “won” in the papers but to re- 
port how much it would have “cost” to 
buy that much advertising space. As if it 
were possible to buy news space for any 
amount of money! These are the birds 
who make it tough for honest and ethical 
workers in the field. 

It usually takes quite a while for an 
ex-newspaperman to get the idea that 
publicity is not just a matter of breaking 
into print. They go along for years some- 
times thinking that public relations men 
are just being high hat when they say 
that column inches are no measure of 
publicity success. They think to them- 
selves that the reason public relations 
men say that is because they don’t know 
how to get stories into the papers. They 
nurse along their superiority complexes 
as ex-newspapermen while quieting their 
consciences for having, as they put it, 
“sold out” into press agentry. They have 
inferiority complexes about publicity 
work combined with the aforementioned 
superiority feelings over their character 
as newspapermen. You will find these 
characters haunting the city rooms, keep- 
ing up their “contacts,” being a pain in 
the, well, neck, by saying, “ you know, I 
used to be a newspaperman myself.” 

The fact is that a man is not very 
likely to be given responsibility for pub- 
licity work if he does not know the tech- 
nique of newspaper business as well as a 
newspaperman. But he must be consider- 
ably more than simply a newspaperman 
to handle publicity with constructive re- 
sults for the public relations of his client. 
He must not only have the reporter’s 
point of view but the editor’s as well. And 
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it might almost be declared positively 
that editorial experience and publishing 
experience are just as essential as report- 
ing experience to the handling of pub- 
licity. 

Because the sound publicity man is not 
just a reporter for his client; he is an edi- 
tor as well. He must not only gather facts 
and present them in the proper news 
form; he must weigh them, appraise them 
from the standpoint of editorial policy, 
the editorial policy of his client, as well 
as the press. And he must have a voice in 
the councils of his client when it comes to 
the shaping of his client’s policies. To do 
this he must have an editor’s sense of 
policy and a public relations man’s sense 
of values. 

There are ethical questions in all of 
this which are likely to seem remote to 
the novice in public relations. For one 
thing there is the ethical question in- 
volved in assuming that other editors, 
newspapers and general publications, are 
going to use your publicity material just 
because you happen to be a friend of 
theirs. That implies a belief that editors 
wil be guided in their handling of news 
by any other consideration than news 
values themselves. 


News and Policy 


A publicity man must rest his case en- 
tirely upon the news value of what he 
offers. He has no other real recourse and, 
actually, no right to expect his friend- 
ships, or pressure, or anything else to 
affect the use of his material. If the pub- 
licity man has an acute sense of editorial 
policy he will also consider whether the 
news material he offers is consistent with 
the policy angles of the publications he 
serves. To take a concrete example, the 
publicity man for an undertaking firm or 
a life insurance firm who worked up a 
good news story on mortality statistics 
would be very foolish to take his story to 
a newspaper whose policy forbids the 
mention of death. 

Such policy considerations are not 
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likely to occur to a newspaperman who 
has no background as an editor or pub- 
lisher. 

A newspaperman is too likely to think 
entirely in terms of “breaking into the 
papers with a good story” than in the 
overall public relations terms of how to 
get information to the largest number of 
Significant Publics. House organs, em- 
ployee bulletins, radio, direct mail, 
speeches, shows, exhibitions, conferences, 
forums, all kinds of other techniques are 
available and should be used to do the 
publicity job. 


The Real Job 


The publicity job is an information 
job, not a ballyhoo job. The object is not 
just to get the client’s name into the 
newspapers. It is to make available to the 
public information which the public is 
entitled to have. It is to give news service 
to publications which care to use the news 
of your client’s activities. On this basis 
newspapers are always friendly because 
they know your handout does not have 
its hand out asking for something. It is, 
rather, an offering of service which news- 
papers are glad to get since it provides 
them with more resources. 

It is only the publicity man with public 
relations background who realizes that 
his job is simply to make facts available 
as speedily, accurately, efficiently as he 
can. Only the publicity man with public 
relations background can be useful to his 
client in advising on policy matters. As 
Ivy Lee once said, publicity is what you 
do, not what you say. The question of 
what your client does is subject to exam- 
ination always from the public relations 
viewpoint; and it is this viewpoint which 
should determine publicity. 

At the same time the publicity man is 
not only working for his client. He is 
working for editors as well. That is why 
he should know something of the editor’s 
problem and point of view. He should 


study the news constantly to know what 
subjects are of topmost interest, to make 
sure that the information he supplies is 
information the editor wants to get. This 
is the main value of publicity clippings— 
as a guide to the determination of release 
material. 


Public Relations Background 


Background in public relations is not 
a vague thing. It is based on experience of 
many kinds and reflects a broad grasp of 
many fields, among them economics, 
political science, social psychology, and 
the various technologies connected with 
promotion work, such as printing, design 
and layout, newspaper makeup, adver- 
tising, statistical methods and public 
opinion polling. 

At the same time it is desirable to know 
your way around in other social and eco- 
nomic groups. Newspaper work can give 
this background in social relations so 
necessary to wise handling of publicity as 
a public relations tool better than any 
other field. It is the best of all training 
courses in learning how to walk with 
kings but not lose the common touch. 


A Respectable Profession 


Publicity is not an end in itself. It is a 
tool of public relations; and the aim of 
public relations is to bring about a con- 
structive adjustment between the activi- 
ties and policies of your client and the 
interests of the public. The publicity spe- 
cialist, like other workers in the field of 
public relations, serves the public interest 
first of all. If he does not do this, he is not 
a good public relations man and, thereby, 
cannot respect himself as a publicity 
man. When publicity is not a tool of pub- 
lic relations it is mere press agentry and 
merits all the contempt it gets. Our job is 
to bring about a wider understanding on 
the part of clients, editors, and the public 
that publicity, as a tool of public rela- 
tions is a respectable profession. 
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WHO ARE OUR PUBLICS? 


(Continued fom page 8) 


learn the reasons for the ill will. The rea- 
sons were easy to find. The plant had 
been an eyesore and other contacts with 
the public had been neglected. Labor re- 
lations were antiquated and workers and 
their families reflected that fact through 
the community. In one year a remedial 
program completely reversed the attitude 
of the community and its political lead- 
ers. The leases were thereafter promptly 
and gladly o.k.’ed and for much longer 
periods. 

One of the results of the growth of or- 
ganized labor in the United States has 
been the assembling of working men and 
women into organized groups which may 
be reached through media expressly set 
up for this purpose. Many associations 
and charitable organizations have found 
that establishing among organized labor 
groups an understanding of what they 
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are aiming at pays good rewards. When 
such an understanding can be estab- 
lished, the organized labor publications 
are valuable in spreading the word to 
large groups of people. 

You will need to develop special group- 
ings adapted to certain messages. The 
variety and number of these are almost 
infinite. 

The traveling public, religious groups, 
income groups, professional organiza- 
tions, your business competitors, home 
owners, sportsmen, members of service 
clubs—one or all of these and many more 
may suit your purpose. 

Ideally public relations might work 
with individuals rather than groups. But 
there isn’t enough time or money to do 
so. While individual appeals are impor- 
tant, it is necessary to deal with groupings 
of individuals. So one of the primary steps 
in a public relations program is to deter- 
mine which groups are most vital to your 
project. 


Verne Burnett established his firm in New York City in 
1944. Before entering private practice he served for twelve 
years as Vice President of General Foods Corporation, in 
charge of public relations. Prior to that he was with General 
Motors Corporation as Advertising and Publicity Director 
of Cadillac Motor Car Company. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan (1917) he served in France during World 
War I. He is author of You and Your Public and has been a 
magazine editor, newspaper reporter and freelance writer. 





ALL NEWS IS PUBLICITY 
(Continued from page 10) 
publicist be a newsman, but it is neces- 
sary that he think and act in harmony 
with the media upon which he is depen- 
dent for results.” 

That this policy pays, is substantiated 
by comments that have been received 
from time to time. Not long ago a finan- 
cial editor publicly complimented this 
company on sending fewer news releases, 
but with a higher percentage of useful- 
ness, than any other corporation in the 
city. A managing editor said he received 
more newsworthy releases from this or- 


ganization than any other in the United 
States. A general assignment writer asked 
for information which demanded research 
and an interview, and when given the in- 
formation he required, suggested that 
there was a job open on his paper any 
time. 

Summing up, if it is news it is publi- 
city. It has not been the purpose of this 
piece to define all the things that fall into 
the classification of news. Nor is this an 
effort to chart a course to be blindly fol- 
lowed. It is an effort to emphasize that 
publicity-wise it pays, and pays big, to 
be news-wise. 
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(Continued fom page 8) 
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PUBLIC AND EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


(Continued from page 29) 


are maintained by the company’s law de- 
partment, but with the active coopera- 
tion of other departments, especially 
representatives of our operating and traf- 
fic forces. Dealings with taxing bodies 
are the responsibility of our tax depart- 
ment. 

We are stimulated to greater effort in 
performance as railroad people, and in 
telling about that performance by various 
forms of opposition. We are not living in 
any ivory tower. 

We need a favorable public and em- 
ployee opinion to prevent actions by any 
group which would undermine the sound- 
ness of our financial position. 

We need to maintain the interest in 
our success by old hands in the face of 
rigid seniority rules. 

We need to maintain in the public 
mind a recognition of our social contri- 
bution to the general good. 

We need to take time to pause in our 
strenuous day-to-day activities to medi- 
tate on the philosophical side of railroad- 


ing. 


We need to overcome every obstacle 
that might prevent any employee from 
attaining his fullest personal stature as a 
Santa Fe man. 

The 70,000 Santa Fe employees repre- 
sent more than 1/10 of 1 per cent of all 
American workers. 

We have that large a part in the whole 
American picture. 

The goal of mutual good will between 
all Americans is as near success as the 
objective of the Santa Fe is multiplied 
by 1,000. 


The Ideal 


Some things in Santa Fe’s relation- 
ships are not as good as the management 
would like them to be. We cannot bull our 
way through obstacles to a desired end. 
We cannot resign ourselves to the inevit- 
able. We must win to our side, in a mu- 
tually beneficial program, all individuals 
and groups which are part of our picture. 

This is an ideal. It is big, but not too 
big. We'll go further with a big plan than 
with little ones. 
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BACK ISSUES OF VOLUMES | and Il 


—AN OPPORTUNITY TO COMPLETE YOUR FILE— 


A very limited number of 1945 and 1946 issues of The Public Relations 
Journal are available to subscribers who wish to complete their files of 
this exclusive publication. Orders will be filled on a “first-come, first- 
served” basis as long as limited quantities last. Prices follow. Cash 


1945—October, November and December only 
1946—All issues, January to December 


American Council on Public Relations 


369 Pine Street, San Francisco 4, California 


$1.50 each 
$1.00 each 
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Books jor Business and 
Iudustricl Executives 














THE RESERVE BANKS AND THE MONEY MARKET 


By W, RANDOLPH BURGESS, Vice Chairman, Board of the National City 
Bank of New York 


“Dr. Burgess describes, with the authority of his long service and of his 
thorough study of the economics of money, the complicated instruments 
which the System uses in the performance of its functions. The treatment is 
as nearly non-technical as the subject permits; the book already has its 
recognized place as reference work and textbook.”—The Wall Street 
Journal. $3.00 





THE FUTURE OF HOUSING 
By CHARLES ABRAMS, Author of “Revolution in Land” 


A nationally known authority on housing here makes the most comprehen- 
sive study of the entire housing problem currently available. “I found this— 
for the layman—the most interesting analysis of all the factors involved, 
social, economic, political and humanitarian, of any book on the subject 
| have read.”"—Virginia Kirkus Bookshop Service. $5.00 





GETTING ALONG WITH UNIONS 


By RUSSELL L. GREENMAN, Personnel Director, General Cable Corporation, 
Author of “The Worker, The Foreman and the Wagner Act.” 


With over five thousand collective agreements in operation, every executive 
directly or indirectly responsible for assuring their successful operation will 
find this book a source of tested and detailed information on how to make 
agreements work to the best practical advantage. $2.50 





TESTED ADVERTISING METHODS 
How to Profit by Removing Guesswork 
By JOHN CAPLES, Vice President, Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn, Inc. 


How to write and utilize advertising which will bring immediate response in 
orders is the subject of this popular volume by one of the most conspicuous 
pioneers in the field of action-getting copy. “The author is one of the coun- 
try’s most successful copy writers.’’—Forbes Magazine. Revised Edition. $3.50 





At your bookstore or on approval from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 











SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Good public relation 
can't be bought 


HERE IS NO price tag on pubiic esteem. It mast be 
merited and won on the basis of sound management 
policies and actions which will withstand the acid test of 
public scrutiny. Today’s greatest management responsibilities 
are in the public relations area. Relations with employees, 
stockholders, consumers, community, government, and other 
influence groups, demand public relations know-how of the 
highest calibre. Many key executives throughout the nation 
are finding, for the first time, the practical down-to-earth 
public relations guidance they require in “Public Relations in 
Action” —a complete, authoritative, executive reference-course 
dealing with current public relations problems, practices, 
principles, and techniques. $200 fee includes personal refer- 
ence library, and printed texts treating all divisions of this 
major management tool—Public Relations. Write: 
, 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON PUBLIC RELATION 
369 PINE STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNI 








